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T WO OR THREE YEARS ago the Illi- 











of the 554 cows of whose work complete yearly 
records were kept the 139 best ones averaged 
| 301 pounds of butter fat during the year, and 
- the 139 poorest ones 13314 pounds. In other 
words, the poorest fourth of all the cows tested gave a profit of 77 
certs each per year, while the best fourth gave a profit of $31.32 
each. This difference was so great that those Experiment Station 
folks had a diagram made showing the relative profit-producing 
capacity of the two kinds of cows. 

It is this diagram which we are reprinting here, and it is not at 
all hard to understand. The little group of good cows gave their 
owners as much clear profit as did the great herd of poor cows. 
That is, these folks found that 25 of the 301-pound cows gave an 
annual income, above all expenses, of $783. Then they started to 
find out how many of the 133-pound cows would be needed to 
do this. - By figuring a little they found out that 1,021 such cows 
would be required. Then those cow testers drew a long breath; 
25 cows of one class worth as much to the dairyman as 1,021 of 
the other class! It became plain all at once why some dairymen 
made such a little bit of money. How could a man expect to make 
money on his cows when he would have to have a herd that 
couldn't stand comfortably in a two-and-a-half-acre lot, or that 
would reach a mile and a half if strung out in a row, to yield him 
$783 profit a year? Expend the labor, time and capital required in 
the keeping of such a bovine host to the securing of a profit 
which might be obtained from 25 cows of the right kind? Is it any 
wonder that those Illinois folks put so much stress on the kind of 
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cows that should be kept? And we of the South? Well, we are 
not boasting, but we believe we have some cows that give just as 
little profit as anybody's cows, and if anyone questions it, just let 
us try them by the scales and the Babcock test and prove it. 
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| 1021 cows, each producing 133% pounds of butter fat annually, gave a profit of $783 
| In other words, one cow of the 301-pound class is worth as much, so far as the dairy- 
| Man’s profits are concerned, as 41 of these. Isn’t this matter worth investigating? 
Read on the next page how to find out which class your cows are in. 
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This Week and Next. 


F¥ IT SEEMS TO ANY reader that an un- 
due stress has been laid upon dairy topics 
in the last two or three issues, let him re- 

















3|member the millions of dollars annually sent 
;away to other sections for dairy products which 
_|Should be made at home, and also the long-con- 
‘| tinued depletion of Southern soils under our pres- 
j ent system of cropping—a depletion which dairy- 


jing would help to prevent and overcome. Be- 
sides, the questions as to the kind of cow to keep 
and the best way to keep her, are subjects of 
interest to the man with only one cow as well as 
to the man with a large herd. And while on this 
subject, we we may say that we are trying to ar- 
range for some short, practical papers on how 
best to care for the milk and butter under ordi- 
nary farm conditions—a matter of decided im- 
portance to thousands of readers. 

Mr. A. M. Worden’s talk on the soy bean should 





not be overlooked. Next week Dr. Butler will 
tell in our “$500 More a Year” article how the 
growing of nitrogen instead of the buying of it 
will help make that extra $500 which means to 
the average farmer the difference between poverty 
and comfort. Mr. Crook’s experience with cow- 
peas and clover will also be given next week, 
and also, if we have space, a study of bur clover 
and its place on the Southern farm—almost a 
“Nitrogen-gathering Special’’ this issue will be. 
Then there are Dr. Pratt’s directions for making a 
road drag, and an interesting story by Mr. A. 
Cannon ag to how he built up a run-down farm. 

The study of Mr. French’s farming is the first 
of a series of ‘‘Little Journeys’? we have planned 
to the homes of good farmers. Mr. French, by 
the way, will tell next week how to take care of 
the pigs through the summer. 

Our canning symposium next week on the 
‘Home Circle’”’ pages, to be followed by a talk on 
June gardening by Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, a talk 
which has about it the very freshness and gweet- 
ness of the season of flowers and fruits. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Make It. 


XXIII— By Finding Out Which Dairy Cows are Cheating You. 





ARMERS, UNLIKE OTHER manufacturers 
and business men, do not usually do suffici- 
ent book-keeping to enable them to know 
at the end of the year on which of their operations 
there has been a profit. It is true, that the na- 
ture of the farmer’s business makes book-keeping 
less imperative, an elaborate system of keeping 
accounts being unnecessary; but sufficiently accu- 
rate accounts should be kept of his various crops 
and different business operations to enable him to 
know positively at the end of the season not only 
which of his operations have paid him, but also 
which have paid him most. 

It is also true that there are certain farming op- 
erations which especially demand an accurate fi- 
nancial reckoning with every detail,not merely for 
the purpose of determining the gain or loss on the 
operations as a whole, but more particularly be- 
eause only by such close scrutiny and knowledge 
can the losses be eliminated and the gains in- 
creased. Such a phase of farming is animal hus- 
bandry, and particularly dairying. 

Any manufacturer knows that the efficiency of 
the ‘‘machine” and the cost of the “‘raw material” 
are the important items in determining the cost of 
the finished product, and, when the selling price 
of the finished product is reasonably stable, also 
in determining the profits. This is particularly 
true of dairying. The efficiency of the machine— 
the cow—and the cost of the raw materials—the 
feeds—are the two most important factors in de- 
termining the cost of the finished product and the 
amount of the profit. 











& 
Each Cow a Distinct Problem. 


(By HE DAIRY BUSINESS is still further com- 
y ; Ss plicated, and the necessity for close atten- 

Y tion to detail accentuated, by the fact that 
numerous machines—cows—are used, each of 
which has an individuality or capacity for work 
all its own. The dairyman with thirty cows, has 
not thirty machines all alike and doing equal work, 
but thirty machines each doing work with varying 
degrees of efficiency. It surely seems unnecessary 
te tell any intelligent manufacturer that in such 
a case it is highly important that he find out which 
of these thirty machines are doing economical— 
the most economical— work, in order that those 
least effective may be replaced by others of a high- 
er degree of efficiency. Yet, it is necessary to in- 
sist on the average dairyman ascertaining which 
of his machines—cows— are not giving him a 
product equal in value to the raw materials used, 
and which are paying a profit on the feeds con- 
sumed. In other words, it should not be necessary 
to tell any dairyman, whether he has three cows 
or thirty, that since he is feeding each from forty 
to fifty dollars’ worth of feed each year, it is worth 
while to find out—not guess, for guesses are usu- 
ally wrong in this case as in most others—just 
what each machine—cow—is really giving him, in 
return for $40 or $50 worth of raw materials— 
feeds—consumed. 


Unfortunately, however, astonishing as it may 
seem, most dairymen will not take the trouble to 
find out which cows are profitable and which un- 
profitable, even though the State and National 
Governments have expressed a desire to share the 
expense and help do the work. No doubt some of 
this indifference igs due to the fact that dairymen 
do not fully realize the great differences in cows, 
but no small amount is due to the belief of the av- 
erage man that he can tell which are his profit- 
able cows without weighing the feed and the milk 
and making a test of the milk to determine its 
quality. There is ample proof that nearly half 
our dairy cows are a damage to their owners and 
there is equally good evidence that the Babcock 
test and the scales applied to both milk and feed, 
are necessary to enable the wisest man to know 
which of his cows are the profitable ones. 


This series of articles, prepared by Dr. Tait Butler, Associ- 
ate Editor of The Progressive Farmer, will run throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series being as follows: 

June 17,—By Growing Your Own Nitrogen. 

June 24,—By Using Less Fire and More Sense in Dealing 

With the Old Fields. ‘ 


July 1.—By Getting Rid of Stumps and Other Obstacles to 
Cultivation. 


July 8—By Going About the Growing of Morc Live Stock 





Some Cows and What They Did. 


TAT HAT IS THE DIFFERENCE in cows? One 
iW ‘4 cOw will give as much milk on 100 pounds 
of. feed as another will on 125 pOunds, and 
no man can tell by looking at the cows which one 
will do the better work. Also one cow will give 
as many pounds of milk containing 5 per cent of 
butter fat as another cow will of milk with only 
4 per cent of butter fat, and no man can tell 
which is the richer milk by looking at it or by the 
appearance of the cow. 
In 1907 the Dairy Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with 
the State Department of Agriculture, made tests 
and kept a record for the full year of 103 cows 
belonging to nine dairymen of North Carolina. 
Thirty of these cows were pure bred Jerseys, and 





These Are Things You Should 


Remember. 


HE EFFICIENCY of the machine— 
the cOw—and the cOst of the raw 
materials—the feed—are the two 
m0st important factors in determining the 
cost of the finished product and the amount 
of the profit. 
at 


One cow will give as much milk on 100 
pounds of feed as another will On 125 
pounds; or one cOw will give as many 
pounds of 5 per cent milk as another will 
of 4 per cent milk from the same feed, and 
no man can tell by looking at either the 
cows or the milk which cOw is doing the 
better work. 

ot 

After a North Oarolina dairyman began 
the use of the scales and the Babcock test 
he sold $1,238.84 worth Of dairy products 
from nine cOws in one year, where before 
he had sold only $364.08 worth from the 
same number. - 

& 

It is also necessary to know how much 
each cow produces to be able to feed intel- 
ligently and ecOnomically, or to know from 
which cows it will pay to raise calves. 


& 

The implements necessary for keeping 
an accurate record of the work of each cow 
are the scales and the Babcock test. Their 
total ‘cOst need not exceed $5, and the State 
and National Departments of Agriculture 
are ready to assist any farmer, who wishes 
to begin the work, in making a start. 











were in the herd of one man. The other seventy- 
three head were largely grades and belonged to 
eight different herds. 

The ten best cows were all in the pure bred 
herd of thirty belonging to one man. The best 
of these, after paying $72.03 for the feed con- 
sumed, gave a profit of $132.12. The average 
profit for the ten was $98.89 per cow. The ten 
poorest cows of the 103 gave an average profit of 
$12.42, or a difference of $86.46 per cow between 
the ten best and the ten poorest. The poorest cow 
of the 103 head gave a profit of $2.53 after paying 
$49.89 for the feed she consumed. This cow was 
only enabled to produce enough to pay for the feed 
she consumed because of the high price obtained 
for butter fat. If the butter had been sold for 25 
cents a pound, she would not have paid for her 
feed, and likewise the ten poorest cows would have 
shown a loss, instead of a profit of $12.42 per cow. 
Moreover, a large number of the others barely 
paid for the feed consumed, leaving little or noth- 
ing for labor and interest on investment. 

One of the dairymen, a record of whose cows 
was made, says: A 

“T began keeping records February 1, 1907, 
weighing the milk twice a day and keeping 

a record of the feed. After weighing the 

milk for two months and seeing the tests 

made, I found thatsone cow ran me in debt 
ninety cents, while the nine cows giving milk 





in the Right Way. 





above the cost of feed. This set me to think- 
ing, and I decided that some one that didn’t 
believe in records should have all my cows 
except three. The one I thought best in the | 
herd before keeping records I afterwards de- 
cided to give away, if I couldn’t sell her.” 


The year before he began keeping a record of 
the herd he sold from nine cows $364.08 worth of 
products; the next year, or the first one after 
starting the keeping of records, he sold $759.95 
worth of products and the next year $1,238.84 
worth from the same number of cOws. 
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How Testing Helps in Feeding and in 
Breeding. 


(By HE KNOWLEDGE WHICH enables a man 
y } Ss to dispose of the unprofitable cows and re 

‘ tain only those yielding a satisfactory profit 
is not the only advantage in keeping a record of 
the work of each cow used for dairy purposes. 
The feeding of a cow should be according to 
her production. A cow giving 25 pounds of milk 
per day not only needs more feed, but feed con- 
taining a larger proportion of protein than does 
a cow giving-15 pounds. Unless the milk is 
weighed regularly, intelligent feeding, according 
to the production or earnings of the cow, is im 
possible. Some cows give a large flow of poor 
milk for a few months and then the quantity rap- 
idly decreases until they are practically dry at 
eight or nine months after freshening. Others, 
giving a smaller quantity at the flush, maintain a 
fair quantity until within a month of next freshen- 
ing time. Such a cow is likely to be passed as in- 
ferior to the one with the large flow when in 
reality, taken for the whole year, she may be far 
superior. The yearly test and record can alone 
determine this point. 

A very important benefit from the keeping of 
records year after year is in the help which they 
give in the selecting of calves for raising to re- 
plenish the herd. Withoug the records of the 
dams, the rapid building up of the herd is practi- 
cally impOssible except by chance; while with such 
records a large per cent of the calves raised will 
be profitable, if a pure bred sire from a large- 
pro@ucing dam is used. 

If a record is kept, no good cow will be sold 
from the herd except at a price commensurate 
with her value, and those which are disposed of 
will bring enough better prices to more than pay 
for the trouble and expense of keeping the records. 


2 
How to Keep the Herd Record. 


LL THAT IS NECESSARY are scales that 
will weigh accurately and a Babcock tester. 
YES The total expense of these need not be over 
$5.00, and any one milking regularly, even two or 
three cows, should provide himself. with these in- 
struments and the knowledge necessary to make 
the tests. 

The Dairy Division of the-U. S. Department of 
Agriculture will take up this work with any dairy- 
man whose State officials will co-operate in the 
work. Scales for weighing the milk and blank 
sheets for recording weights of milk and feed are 
furnished. An expert will personally visit the 
herd monthly, for a time at least, and give instruc- 
tion in making the tests. 
has to do the things necessary to make the record 
complete and accurate. 

If any of our readers do not know whom to writq 
to for this assistance, if they will write The Pro 
gressive Farmer, -we will put them in communica- 
tion with the dairy demonstration expert in theif 
State if there is one. 

There is no longer any good reason for the large 
number of cheats that are passing as dairy cows 
remaining unconvicted. Most dairymen in our 
territory would be helped a long way towards that 
“$500 More a Year Farming” by finding out 
which dairy cows are cheating them, if acting 
that knowledge they disposed of all cows not mak- 
ing a profit. A cow that will not produce 250 
pounds of butter a year is not profitable for a°Y 
man to feed and milk. Why keep such, purely for 
the sake of keeping a cow, when her place ca2 be 





made an average profit of only fifty-four cents 





filled by a better one? 


The owner of the herd - 
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PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 











Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 

















Comments on the “Dairy Special.” 





HAT IS SAID ON THE FIRST page of the 
\y, 4 dairy issue reminds me of a letter I re- 
li} ceived from a young farmer in the tobacco 
section of North Carolina some years ago. He 
concluded that as his neighbors wefé all wrapped 
up in tobacco it would pay him to raise cows to 
sell to them, and he wrote to me asking what 
preed would be best for him to raise. But, he 
said, I must remember that they let their cows 
stand out around straw stacks and under the lea 
of the buildings ali winter. . 

I wrote to him that the only breed he needed 
was the common scrub, for no improved breed of 
dairy cows would be any better than the scrub 
with such treatment—in fact, not so good. 


 ] 


The trouble with our people is just what was 
expressed by the cotton farmer at Laurinburg 
some years ago, which I have mentioned before. 
“What you say about keeping stock is all right,, 
I suppose; but I do not want to be pestered with 
them.’”’ The man who does not want to be pester- 
ed with cows will never succeed in dairying, for 
there is no sort of farming that demands closer 
attention every day in the week, and if a man 
is not prepared to give the cOws the best atten- 
tion, he had better let dairying alone. 


& 


I visited a farmer in eastern North Carolina 
one winter. He had a fine farm and a beautiful 
house, and told me that he had 125 cattle in the 
cane-brakes that he did not expect to see till 
spring, and he had no milk for his coffee and not 
a cow on the place. I suppose he did not want 
to be pestered with them. As our late President 
said, I might call it by a shorter and uglier name 
of four letters. 

With a lot of scrub cattle in the swamp range 
they would come out in spring and be covered 
with ticks, and could not be shipped north of the 
quarantine line, even if they were worth shipping, 
while with good cattle kept on the farm and 
taken care of, and the range abolished and the 
ticks starved out, he could keep good beef stock 
and make money from them. 


of 


There is one great advantage of well-kept dairy 
animals over beef stock. This is that in the dairy 
the money comes in every day in the year, while 
with beef it is an annual thing, and the getting 
of cash every day or every week is a great ad- 
vantage for the successful cropping of the farm. 

I have before mentioned two fields of cotton I 
saw last summer, one extra fine and the next one 
across the road very poor; but when I was told 
that the fine cotton was on a farm where a dairy- 
man lived, I understood it easily. The one man 
had manure of fine quality and the other was a 
cotton planter. Probably the other man thought 
it did not pay to feed cattle, looking only to the 
actual direct return from the cattle, and forget- 
ting that they would enable him to grow more 
cotton and cheaper cotton. 

& 

Some years ago a young man who was running 
a smal] dairy farm in Vermont wrote to me ask- 
ing my advice. He wanted to know more about 
dairying so as to make it pay better. I advised 
him to go to Cornell and take a dairy course of 
Study. He took my advice, and after completing 
the course of study, was employed to run a large 
dairy near Atlanta. 

He wrote to me: “I find that I can make as 
g00d butter here as I could in Vermont, can 
Make it cheaper, because of the abundance of le- 
sume feed from peas, and can sell it for a better 
Price than in the North.” He is now running a 
dairy in east Tennessee successfully. 


B 
‘ We have many crops that we can grow, that 
he Northern dairyman cannot—cowpeas, crimson 


ve: etc.—and where Johnson grass has taken 
© country, as it has in some parts of Mississippi 


and Alabama, the Johnson grass hay will be no 
mean help to the dairyman, while it is a curse to 
the all-cotton man. I am no particular friend to 
Johnson grass, for I had rather have a grass that 
I could control instead of one that will control 
me. But where it has once taken possession of 
the country it may point the way to profit with 
stock. Do not introduce it where it is not, but 
where it has gained the upper hand, use it to 
profit. 

& 


Co-operative creameries are all right if started 
on a business-like plan, but fight shy of the 
creamery promoter, the shark, who will start you 
in a creamery outfit for three times its worth, and 
thus make failure certain. Turn down any 
stranger who comes around and tells you fancy 
tales #bout the wonderful profits of creameries 
such as he is ready to equip for you. He is after 
your money only. 

st 


Dont’ imagine that you can make a dairy pay 
with nothing but cottonseed meal and hulls for 
feed. You cannot make the best butter or milk 
that way. The meal in moderate quantities may 
be profitably fed in connection with good forage. 
The place for the hulls is as an absorbent in the 
manure gutters. It takes too much vital energy 
to get what little food they contain. If you feed 
a full ration of only cottonseed meal and hulls 
you will soon be losing cows, while properly used 
in connection with abundant forage of good qual- 
ity, there is no better protein feed than cotton- 
seed meal. But if you imagine that you can feed 
a cow five or six pounds a day of the meal with 
only hulls for roughage, you will need a good 
pocketbook to buy cows with. 





Grow Sweet Potatoes. 


By HE ADVICE to raise more sweet potatoes is 
Yd Ss good. I do not know any crop so easily 
; grown that pays better. To-day in our 
local market they are retailing at 40 cents a peck, 
and have not been lower than 25 cents all win- 
ter. 

We have one grower here who raises potatoes 
solely for plants to sell. Last year he bedded 
1,000 bushels, and did not have plants enough 
for his trade. This spring, after bedding his usual 
quantity, he contracted with a neighbor to grow 
him a million and a half plants. This man grows 
the Big Stem Jersey, the dry, yellow potato popu- 
lar in the North, and his trade is largely with 
the Jerseymen who want his early plants that are 
grown under glass sashes. 

I get letters from all over the South asking 
where sweet potato plants can be bought, and I 
believe that any one who would go to growing 
the kinds wanted in the South on a large scale, 
and advertising his stock and prices in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, could make a fine business in 
the plants alone. 


There is scarcely a town in the South where 
sweet potatoes have not been bringing good prices 
of late years. Twenty years ago I could buy sweet 
potatoes in Raleigh for 40 cents.a bushel, but for 
years past they have seldom been less than 75 
cents, and later in the season, $1.00 per bushel. 

Our growers here make 400 to 500 bushels per 
acre of the Jerseys, and there is no reason why 
equally fine crops of the yam sorts should not 
be grown in the South. Cuttings from the early 
plants set in late June and July will make pota- 
toes that will keep better than the ones grown 
from the early plants, and cuttings made a yard 
long and coiled up and set in the hills with only 
the tip sticking out, can be planted in August 
and will make-a host of small potatoes of just the 
size for bedding. They take less room in the bed 
and will give more plants to the bushel than 
larger ones, 

Then to grow potatoes on a large scale one 
must have a potato house with heating apparatus 
to dry them off at a high temperature, after which 
they are easily kept, if frost is excluded. Our 
Maryland growers have houses that will hold 5,- 
000 bushels. 

In the Eastern Shore counties of Virginia, Ac- 
comac and Northampton, the swéet potato crop 
is the leading industry. They rake the straw 
from the ping woods in winter and spread it 
thickly over the ground and plow it under for 


straw. The potatoes they grow are earlier than 
the yams, and these counties are shipping train 
loads of potatoes before any appear on the market 
farther south. The same sorts of potatoes would 
pay well in other sections if intended for North- 
ern shipment. But the Northern people have not 
learned how to cook yams, and they want the dry, 
yellow sorts that they can steam or boil, a method 
that would ruin a Southern yam. 

But so long as potatoes sell for $1 per bushel 
on the Southern markets there 1s no truck crop 
that will pay better for home sales. 





Talks on Timely Topics. 





ISITING A FINE FARM near my residence 
a few days ago, I saw an immense heap 
of chaff where the crop of crimson clover 
had been cleaned by the hulling machine. I 
asked the owner what he was going to do with 
it. ‘Use it as manure,” he said. ‘I have found 
that I get as good results from a good coat of 
that chaff as from the same amount of the best 
stable manure.” Doubtless the chaff contains 2 
goodly portion of the nitrogen the plant got from 
the air, and as it decomposes rapidly, this use of 
it will give good results. But what an absorbent 
it would make to save the liquid manure about 
the stables; and I think that I would use it in the 
manure shed to mix with the manure or as bed- 
ding for cows. 











& 


Cucumbers for pickles should not be neglected. 
Manure rows with stable manure and bed on it 
and plant the seed in rows five feet apart and 
drilled along the rows, and then thin out t6 three 
feet. Summer squashes should be planted in 
hills. Plant the bush sorts. Egg plants are not 
grown as much as they should be in the South. 
You can get plants grown in pots from the city 
seedsmen, and these can be set three feet apart 
each way. Mine are already growing. They 
want very rich soil and land where no tomatoes 
or potatoes have been recently grown, ag they 
are subject to the same blight that attacks these 
from infected soil. In general, as soon as a crop 
in the garden has been used, get some other 
crop in its place and keep the garden clean. 


& 


Over the whole Cotton Belt we hear men talk- 
ing about one-horse farms, two-horse farms, etc., 
but never northward. In the Middle States men 
rate farms by acres, and a man is expected to 
have horses enough to do the work thoroughly, 
and not to plow the whole farm every year for 
some hoed crop. In the spring he has oats and 
clover to sow, corn to plant, later hay to harvest, 
and then wheat and oats. pasture for cattle and 
stock to feed in winter, good barns and comfort- 
able houses. 

Then, too, in the grain States one sees broad 
fields, clean to the fences, while in the South we 
see hillsides with a patch of corn or cotton, a 
patch of broomsedge, a patch of gullies, and a 
patch of bushes, all in the same field, and a gully 
once started left to get larger and larger till in- 
curable. Patchwork farming such as this is of 
necessity unprofitable farming, and a farm with 
no stock on it but mules, and only a log hovel for 
these, is a farm on the down grade always. We 
want to stop all this, and farm in fields instead of 
patches variegated with broomsedge and bushes. 





Don’t Buy Medicines, But Keep the 
Hogs Healthy. 








EPEND on keeping the hogs healthy—keep 
cholera out rather than depend on hog 
cholera cures. Medicines are not needed 
for healthy hogs, and at best, are of only slight 
practical value either for the prevention or cure 
of hog diseases. The best medicines for the hog 
are a variety of green feeds and a well balanced 
ration which he must take the exercise to harvest 
for himself. 

Because the hogs like it, and as a possible pre- 
ventive of their becoming excessively wormy, I 
like to furnish them a mixture like the following: 
Two bushels charcoal; 

One bushel hardwood ashes; 
One pound common salt; 
One pound copperas. 














the potatoes, and make good crops, though I have 
often thought that if they grew crimson clover on 





turn under for the sweet potatoes than the pine 


the land they would have far better material to | 


Chop the charcoal up into small lumps, pulver- 
ize the copperas and mix all thoroughly and keep 
under shelter where the hogs may run to it and 
; eat at will. TAIT BUTLER. 
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Little Journeys to the Homes of Good 
Farmers. 


I.—Mr. A. L. French, R. F. D, 2, Byrdville, Va, 


QB) HERE ARB CERTAIN folks 
! Ss who are fond of calling them- 
Kt selves ‘‘practical farmers” and 

whose habit it is to sneer at the 

editors of farm papers, experiment 
station officials and farmers’ insti- 
tute speakers as theorists and men 
who are talking of things which they 

know nothing about. Our Mr. A. L. 

French told a Progessive Farmer 

man who recently visited Sunny 

Home Stock Farm this story of his 

meeting with one of these men: 

Mr. French finished putting up 60 
tons of hay at 6.30 one morning and 
caught a train at 9 o’clock to begin 
his institute work. At one of the 
first institutes, after Mr. French had 
finished talking, an old man back in 
the audience arose and said that 
the speakers were not farmers at all, 
but men who were talking of some- 
thing of which they had no practical 
knowledge. Mr. French’s reply was 
brief and to the point, “I will show 
fists with you,” he said, extending 
his hand calloused by the toil of the 
hay field, ‘‘and the people who are 
here can judge which of us has been 
doing the most real farming lately.’’ 

The objector subsided, as well he 
might,.for Mr. French is a farmer 
of the type which we regard as real- 
ly and truly practical—one of the 
men who knows how to make his 
farming pay. Our Progressive Farm- 
er readers are familiar with Mr. 
French’s writings, and he is as good 
a farmer as he is a writer or speaker. 
It seemed to The Farmer man that 
Mr. French’s farming had taught 
some lessons of great profit to many 
of the men who seem to think they 
are practical farmers because they 
have to work so hard to make a 
living on their farms. 


L 


In the first place, Mr. French’s 
farm answers the question, ‘Can 
farming be made to pay?” Coming 
from Ohio eight years ago on ac- 
count of his health, he bought a place 
of 240 acres for $12 per acre. It 
was overgrown with weeds, briers 
and bushes except where a hard, 
poor soil refused to grow anything 
but poverty grass. Portions were so 
rocky as to be almost untillable. Mr. 
French now values his farm at $60 
per acre and has refused $52 for it. 
This improvement has been made 
from the farm itself. It has paid its 
own way. Mr..French has not only 
made hig living from his farm and 
built it up to where it is worth five 
times what he paid for it, but has 
also made some extra money. This 
is a case where farming has paid, 
and we believe there are thousands 
of farms all over the South on which 
real farming could be made to pay 
just as well. 

i. 


Mr. French, it seems to us, has 
also answered the question, ‘How 
shall we build up our poor lands?” 
We rode over a field that was pre- 
pared for corn, deep, loose, mellow 
and full of humus, good for 50 or 60 
bushelg per acre. When Mr. French 
got the farm it is doubtful if the 
field would have made 10 bushels. 
per acre. We walked through an- 
other field where the clover was 
thick, deep and luxuriant, telling of 
a profitable crop this year and in the 
years that are to follow. When Mr. 
French got the farm much of this 
field was absolutely barren; and yet 
he has never applied one bit of com- 





mercial fertilizer to it. Indeed, in 
the eight years on the 240 acres, all 
of which are cultivated, he has used 
only $450 worth of commercial fer- 
tilizers, practically all of which was 
acid phosphate. 

This farm has been built up, as 
we believe many others could be, by 
the growing and feeding of live 
stock. Mr. French had on his farm 
at the time of our visit 60 cattle, 
70 head of hogs and about 140 sheep. 
He expects to fatten 80 to 100 hogs 
next fall, and he keeps practically 
the same number of cattle all the 
time and from 60 to 150 sheep. 
There should bé a suggestion or two 
in these figures for the men who are 
afraid that they will get more live 
stock on hand than the market will 
consume or that they can afford to 
keep. 

Of course, the man with no feed 
does not need any stock, but Mr. 
French finds it profitable to raise 
crops to feed his stock; and the 
stock in return help him to raise 
bigger crops each year. 

The roughage fer the stock is all 
grown on the farm. Corn silage, 
cowpeas, clover and timothy, with a 
liberal area of pasture, are the crops 
which Mr. French has used in con- 


fverting his poor farm into a good 


one and in feeding stock so as to 
make money out of them. The cot- 
tonseed meal which is used to bal- 
ance up the ration is, of course, 
brought from outside sources. 


Hil. 


Another question to which it 
seems Mr. French’s experience af- 
fords a good answer is the question 
as to what it takes to make a profit- 
«ble farm. The answer indicated is, 
“A piece of land and a man who 
knows how to handle it.’’ Mr. French 
did not begin by plowing little patch- 
es of his best soil two inches deep 
with a one-horse plow. He cleaned 
the bushes and rocks out of the way 
and farmed with such implements as 
weuld enable him to do the most 
work in one day. Horse power and 
machinery cost money, but Mr. 
French found that they were cheaper 
than human labor. 

Eight years ago he brought the 
first two-horse planter into his neigh- 
borhood. One of his neighbors, who 
is himself a very good farmer, came 
over in a few days and saw the ma- 
chine. 


“French,” said he, “I have always 
heard that you Yankees were hard- 
working people, but it seems to me 
that you spend most of your time 
trying to keep out of work.” Of 
course, as a good Southerner, this 
neighbor would not be outdone by a 
Yankee, so he had Mr. French to 
order a two-horse planter for him, 
and now there are six or seven in 
his community. 

Neither did Mr. French think that 
the money he got directly from his 
crops and his stock was all that he 
made on the farm; he regarded the 
improvement of the soil and the put- 
ting of the farm in better shape as 
investments that would return to 
him good interest on what they cost. 
He is by no means a ‘“‘fancy farmer,” 
there are no frills about his place,— 
his silo, for example, is built on the 
cheapest possible plan to keep the 
silage in good condition,—yet he 
does not hesitate to spend money on 
his land where he thinks it will 
bring returns. For example, part of 


| his cornfield of 
spoken was seepy, sticky land Which 
would grow almost nothing. Mr. 
French thought it would pay him to 


which we have 


tile-drain this land. Tile-draining 
and plowing 10 inches deep have 
changed soils that would make noth- 
ing at all into soils that yield crops 
double the average of those obtained 
by the Southern farmer. Mr. French 
says that some of his tile draining 
has paid him not only 100 but 1,000 
per cent on the cost of the work, and 
he also says that fully one-half the 
land in the State of North Carolina 
needs tile-draining. 

Practical farming, as he under- 
stands it, is farming that pays for 
the work done and at the same time 
builds up the soil so that larger 
crops, and hence greater profits, will 
be obtained with each succeeding 
year. 


Given a man like this,—that is, 
a man who understands the necessity 
of keeping up soil fertility, who 
knows how to utilize live stock and 
leguminous crops in doing this, who 
keeps stock of good quality, and who 
above all has an abiding faith and 
an overflow of enthusiasm for his 
stock, his farm, his neighborhood and 
the work which he has chosen—and 
many an old, neglected, unprofitable 
farm in the South would be made to 
grow into a thing of beauty, and at 
the same time pay handsome wages 
to the man who brought about the 
change, 


There is nothing visionary or un- 
attainable or impracticable about 
this. It has been demonstrated be- 
yond question that live stock are ne- 
cessary to the maintenance of soil 
fertility, and that live stock farming 
is the most profitable branch of ag- 
riculture; that deep plowing, thor- 
ough cultivation and rational rota- 
tion of crops are necessary for the 
profitable production of crops; that 
improved implements and up-to-date 
methods are also necessary if reason- 
able wages are to be obtained by the 
man who works on the farm. With 
these things, farming may be made, 
as Mr. French says it is going to be, 
the most profitable of all pursuits. 


IV. 


The second year Mr. French was 
on his farm, his father and mother 
came down from Ohio to see the 
place he had bought in the South. His 
father, who was used to the fertile 
lands of northern Ohio, went out 
and looked over the place, then went 
in the house to tell his wife about 
it. The wife of our Mr. French 
heard the two old people discussing 
the farm, and Mr. French, Sr., said 
sadly, ‘‘Mother, I never thought we 
should ever raise such a fool.” To- 
day this “fool” has a farm which 
would be an object lesson to thous- 
ands of farmers in our territory, he 
has increased the value of his place 
many fold, has made a reputation as 
a breeder of fine cattle, and as a 
writer and speaker on agricultural 
subjects. This is what real, sure- 
enough, intelligent farming along im- 
proved lifes will do on the poor 
lands of the South. 


The opportunity is here, and here 
are also thousands of young farmers 
who are native born to the region, 
and who, therefore, know conditions 
and surroundings better than can the 
men from other sections. These 
young men can neglect the opportu- 
nity and drag along in the old, un- 
profitable way of one-crop farming, 
buying their supplies and gradually 
depleting the soil, or they can go to 
work with the means at hand, clean- 
ing up the fields, growing leguminous 














“CAROLINA” CANNING OUTFITS 
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The handsomest, cheapest and most convenient line in America, 
Canners with a capacity—net little stove outfits. Thousands of satisfied cus- 
omers are now enthusiastic walking advertisements for us. 

intend buying a Home or Market Canner, our free booklet ex 
all. Write to-day. T' 
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harp Hardware and Mfg. Co., Elkin, Cc. 
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crops, using labor-saving machinery, 
and raising more and better stock, 
and thus duplicate in ten thousand 
instances the success achieved by Mr, 
French upon his run-down North 
Carolina farm. 


ECONOMY SIL 


Modal and highest award at the Jamestown Exposfticg 
: Air tight all over, keeps ensilage abso. 
it lutely sweet. The doors are contineons 
easily handled, and have no clumsy rods, 
A sufficient number of strong, well sup. 
ported hoops form a permanent, safe ladder, 
oaaeny Silos are strongly built and easily 











put 
Fully guaranteed. Write today for free 
illustrated catalogue with experience of 
users. 
Economy Silo & 51% Co. 
ox 38M Frederick, Md. 


Everybody Is Reading 


“A SOUTHERNER 


IN EUROPE” 
By Clarence H. Poe 


“A book not only of readable and 
interesting travel sketches, but even 
more notable ag a vigorous and 
thought-provoking review of the 
necds and opportunities of our 
Southern people as seen in the light 
of Old World conditions.” 


Just Out! Cloth, 75c.; Heavy 
Paper, 40c. 

















Chief Justice Walter Olark says: “The 
best travel letters I have ever seen from 
any European tourist.” 

Columbia State: “Delightful to every 
class of readers.” 

Dr. Kdwin Mims: “One of the most in- 
structive and valuable books ever written 
by a North Carolinian—not the conven- 
tional book of travel, but the impressions 
of an alert, open minded, progressive 
Southerner with insight and discrimina- 
tion, a constructive leader in the develop- 
ment of the South.” 

Durham Herald: “There is not a super- 
fluous line or an uninteresting fact.” 

Charity and Ohiidren: ‘There has not 
been issued in recent years a}more de- 
lightful book of travel.” 

R.D. W.Connor: “I read it from cover 
to cover without stopping—a whole day of 
delightful reading.” 


Cc. L. Van Noppen: ‘Marvelously clear 
in presentation and really profound in 
philosophic and utilitarian outlook.” 





Special Offer: 


We will send you The Progressive 

Farmer one year and one copy of ‘A 

Southerner in Europe’ in cloth for 

$1.50, in paper for $1.25. Order today 
Address 


The Pr gressive Farmer, - - Raleigh, N.C. 

















Special Excursion Rates 
The Pacific Coast 


VIA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Rates from North Carolina points, via the 
Southern Railway, to Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco, Cal., $83,40 round trip, tickets on 
sale May 3ist and June Ist—June 23rd to July 
9th, inclusive, July 26th to August 5th, 1909 
inclusive. Round trip rate to Seattle, Wash., 
or Portland, Ore., $84.75, tickets on sale May 
24th to September 29th. Rates to California 
points going direct and returning through 
Portland and Seattle, or to Portland and 
Seattle, direct, returning through California 
is $99.75. these tickets will also be on sale May 
24th to September 29th. The final return lim- 
it on all the above mentioned tickets will be 
Octover 3ist. These tickets will be ¢ 
going and returning via different routes, and 
will be good for stop.overs at all points of in- 
terest west of the gateway. 

For {further information as to schedules, 
Pullm: n accommodations or any other 1n- 
formation in connection with this trip, apply 
to any southern Railway Agent, or the uD- 


dersigi.ed. 
R. H. DeBUTTS, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Change in Pullman Car Service. 


Effe ti.e with first car leaving Greensboro 
and Beaufort on June Ist, the present Greens- 
boro and Raleigh sleeping car line wil! be ex: 
tended, to become a Greensboro-Moreh 
City-Beaulort line, and will be handied be 
tween Greensboro and Goldsboro on tra 
No. 111 and 112 as at present. 

R. H. DeBUTTS, 
Traveling Passenger Agent. 
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The Soy Bean the Cheapest Beef Maker. 


So Shown by Experiments at the Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion—Equally Good for Making Milk or Pork and for the Soil. 


perimenting with corn, clover, 
(@erSj cowpeas, turnips, rape, mil- 
let, oats, rye, etc., has convinced me 
fully that the soy bean is one of, 
if not the most, desirable crop for 
farmers in our latitude. It makes 
more nearly a “balanced ration” for 
most all domestic stock than any oth- 
er grain. It is more cheaply and 
easily raised and harvested than any 
other grain crop. It will stand slight 
frost, spring or fall, far more than 
cowpeas, corn or potatoes. The ear- 
ly sorts will mature earlier and in 
shorter time than most any other 
crop. They can be sown earlier than 
cowpeas or corn, and will mature 
well if planted later. 

The Tennesse Experiment Station 
at Knoxville reports that ‘extreme 
early sorts, Ito San, Barly Japan, 
etc., matured in 70 to 94 days, while 
the Mammoth Yellow, Hollybrook, 
Tokyo, and others took from 90 to 
146 days.’’ The late plantings matur- 
ed more quickly than those planted 
earlier, even of the same varieties, 
some as late as August 6th made 
good crops of grain, while those 
planted July 30th, made 22.2 bushels 
in 74 days. 

The later plantings made less 
straw and more fruit. The best 
early ones matured seed about six 
weeks earlier than Whippoorwill 
peas. They are more certain to pro- 
duce grain than cowpeas, especially 
in late plantings or when planted on 
very rich ground, where the cowpeas 
tun to vines instead of peas. The 
beans will grow thrifty when too 
wet and cold for cowpeas. They 
grow erect and stiff straw, holding 
the fruit up well from the ground, 
even in wet seasons on rich soil. 


The analyses made by the Station 
show the soy beah exceptionally rich 
in protein and oil. An ayerage of 
85.40 per cent protein and 20.33 per 
cent of oil. The average of cowpeas 
showed only 25.28 per cent of pro- 
tein and 1.72 per cent of oil. Asa 
supplement to corn and other rough- 
ness of the farm, the soy bean meal 
or seed is not equaled by any other 
grain, and may be used in the place 
of cottonseed meal. 

“The beang ripen more uniformly 
than peas and can be cut with a ma- 
chine and threshed saving nearly a 
full crop of seed. The beans may 
not come up well through a hard, dry 
crust, needing humus in the soil to 
start well.” But they will grow on 
poorer land than corn and with much 
less fertilizer. I use a 10—4 grade 
Phosphate and potash, about 300 
pounds per acre, or 300 pounds of 
phosphate and 50 pounds of muriate 
of potash, 

The bean is a great nitrogen gath- 
erer, adding nitrogen rapidly to the 
soil, also grows a strong deep root 


“dl EVERAL years extensive ex- 
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and will subsoil the land and add. 


humus. The rabbits are liable to 
trouble the young crop some, look 
Out for them. The soy bean straw 
is fine for roughness and is well 
liked by the stock, making a fine 
feed. 

They make far more fruit than 
beas, but not as much roughness as 
@ rule. The Black pea sown with 
corn or sorghum on rich land will 
make more roughness than any crop 
I ever raised. I think we had ten 
tons per acre last year, raised on 
rich crimson clover sod. 

‘We plant 1 to 2 inches deep. 
Deep planting has not given good 
results at over 4 inches in depth.”’ 
Do not pack the soil after planting, 
leave it loose and mellow. They may 
be sown broadcast on loose, rich soil 


fairly free from weeds. One-half 
bushel of seed is enough drilled in 
rows, or 1 to 1% bushels broadcast 
on good soil. 

The State Experiment Station re- 
ports best yield of grain sown in 
rows 1% feet apart, and the most 
and finest hay sown in 8-inch drills. 
Likely 2 feet or 2% feet in rows is 
wide enough for Mammoth Yellow 
beans on good soil. With smaller sorts 
on poor soil plant thicker and use 
more fertilizer, 

The most important fact proved 
at the Experiment Station was this: 
that beef made by feeding the soy 
bean cost about one-half that made 
from cowpeas, and one-fourth that 
made from corn. The beans cost less 
to raise and fed 50 per cent longer, 
making beef far cheaper than either 
corn or peas. In 1906 equal flelds 
of corn, peas and beans were plant- 
ed, all expense of production, har- 
vesting, ete., carefully accounted. 
The corn cost $14.36 per acre, in- 
cluding the land rent, $4. The peas 
cost $14.51, and soy beans $13.09 
per acre. .An acre of corn fed 4 
steers 54 days, an acre of peas fed 
4 steers 54 days, an acre of beans 
fed 4 steers 80 days. 

Why pay $25 or $30 for cotton- 
seed meal or $20 for alfalfa, or far 
more for alfalfa meal, when you can 
produce soy meal at $16 to $20 per 
ton, making a far better feed and 
greatly improving your land at the 
same time? ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Coffee Co., Tenn. 





DECREASE IN 1909 COTTON 
, ACREAGE. 


Latham; Alexander & co., of New 
York, have issued an estimate of the 
cotton crop planted this year. They 
say: 

“With the view of obtaining the 
most reliable information possible 
concerning the cotton acreage of the 
United States for 1909, we addressed 
5,000 letters to banks, bankers, cot- 
ton commission merchants and re- 
sponsible planters, embracing every 
cotton growing county in the South, 
asking acreage estimates. Up to this 
date we have secured 3,906 replies 
of average date May 25, and the fol- 
lowing tabulation is the result: 


























Acreage |Acreage | Per 
STATE. 1909. 1908. | ct. 
ya eee ae 3.516,250 | 3,625,000 
SIRS Saas codoncees 2,345,500 | 2,490,000 
Florida . -.. 270,345 269,000 | *% 
Georgia---- 4,762,700 | 4.910,000| 3 
Louisiana . --| 1,270,500 | 1,650,000 | 23 
Mississippi 3,210,100 | 3,415,000 
Nofth Carolina........ 1,438,640 | 1,509,000 
South Carolina..-.-...-. 2,446,250 | 2,575,000 
Temnemiee ....--<5...... 754,380 762,000 
| ae 9,810,750 | 9,525,000 | *3 
ONTmnoms..........-.<- 1,953,600 | 2,640,000 | 26 
PGERIRS che 31,799,015 83,370,000 | 
*Increase. 


“The total estimated decrease of 
cotton acreage in the United States 
for 1909 is 4.7 per cent, or 1,570,- 
985 acres less than last year, and the 
average planting of the crop is eight 
days later than last year. 

“The normal tendency to increase 
the cotton acreage from year to year 
has been checked this season by the 
determination to increase the acre- 
age in small grains, The reports to 
us complain generally of the low tem- 
peratures extending well into May, 
retarding the growth of the plant 
and causing irregular stands; and 
the protracted wet weather has in- 
terfered with the cultivation, so that 
grassy conditions prevail. In Texas 
the crop is late owing to the absence 
of moisture early in the season and 
the late germination of the seed; but 





beneficial rains finally covered the 








A NORTH CAROLINA JERSEY. 
A Cow of the Type Which Makes Profitable Dairying Practicable. 








cotton-producing section of the State, 
causing marked improvement. The 
continued excessive rainfall in the 
central belt makes the present out- 
look gloomy for that section and 
may cause some abandonment of 
acreage. The spread of the boll 
weevil to the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley has caused apprehension and cur- 
tailment of cotton acreage in that 
section. Dry, forcing weather is ne- 
cessary to promote the growth of the 
plant and permit proper cultivation.”’ 





Farmers’ Union in Virginia. 


Messrs. Editors: Mr. B. F. Earle 
and Mr. F. S. Chandler, of the Far- 
mers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Union, have been in the dark tobacco 
belt of Virginia since November last 
and have 25,000 members and 100 
locals in twelve counties. © 

Mr. Earle is now in Campbell 
County, organizing and will continue 
through Amherst, Bedford and Nel- 
son Counties. He will call district 
meeting in July to perfect a sales 
organization. 

The farmers see only one way to 





continue in business—that is by co- 
operation—in order to set prices on 
their products. 

I hope The Progressive Farmer 
will give attention to educating 
farmers how to get profitable prices 
while they are increasing production. 
I am thoroughly in sympathy with 
intensive culture and give all credit 
to The Progressive Farmer for its 
untiring efforts in educating the 
planter along the line of scientific 
farming. I hope the paper will per- 
form the dual purpose of encourag- 
ing the planter to plan for increased 
crops on less acreage and for profit- 
able prices for same after they are 
produced, in order that he may beau- 
tify home, educate the children and 
add the many conveniences needed 
on the farm. T. W. EVANS. 


Campbell Co., Va. 





“Dat’s it, Mame! You kin see his 
mother is pettin’ an’ spoilin’ him, an’ 
I s’pose he’ll go along dat way till 
he gits married!” ‘Yes; an’ den he 
won’t hardly know what struck 
him!” 











You Get What You Need. 





PLANTERS 


MIX YOUR OWN FERTILIZERS. 


You Save the Cost of Mixing. 






You Know What You Get. 








And 


THOMAS PHOSPHATE 


(Basic Slag.) 
As a Base and Source of Phosphoric Acid 18 to 20 per cent, 


THE PRICE.IS LOW. 


Lime - - 35 to 50 per cent. 





Nitrate of Soda, 
Sulphate of Potash, 


Nitrate of Potash, 
Dried Blood, 





Muriate of Potash, 
Dried Fish. 








OUR FREE PAMPHLET ‘“‘A Remarkable Fertilizer, 
Basic Slag and Its Uses,’? SENT ON REQUEST. 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 
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You Will Nee¢ Need an Oil Stove 


ma When warm days and 
the kitchen fire make 


cooking aburden—then 


















is 


Fl 








he 


is the only oil stove built with a CABINET TOP for holding plates 
and keeping food hot after cooking. Also has useful drop shelves 
on which to stand the coffee pot or teapot after removing from burner. 
Fitted with two nickeled racks for towels. 
simplicity and convenience. Made in three 
sizes—with or without Cabinet Top. 
with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


Perfection Wick Blue 


Marvelous how this 
stove does away with 

kitchen discomforts—how 
cool it keeps the room in 
#5 comparison with condi- 
tions when the coal fire was 
burning. The 





THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 











the time to try a New 


ame Oil Cook-Stove. 


Oil Cook-Stove 


A marvel of comfort, 


If not 





re ARAL 


every occasion. 
our nearest agency. 


some enough for the parlor; strong enough for 
the kitchen, camp or cottage; bright enough for 
If not with your dealer, write 


Standard O11 Company 


OQLamp Just such a 


lamp as 
or one wants—hand- 


(Incorporated) 








When you Build or 


durable and economical material is CEM also that 


Repalr remember that the most 


ORTLAN 








ATLAS, Pox 
{ Makes The Best Concrete | 


CEMENT 





= FREE BOOK 


rine to the prospective builder. 


The ATLAS Portland CE 


ATLAS, the cement bought b 





“Concrete Construction about the Home and on the 
Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations of concrete houses and sugges- 


MENT Co., Dept, 117, 30 Broad St., N.Y. 


y the U.S. Government for the Panama Canal. 














PROFITABLE FARMING 


Fertile land at reasonable prices; 
a mild and healthful climate; three 
crops a season from the same land— 
and good markets forthem. These 
are some of the advantages of the 
splendid Eastern Carolina country 
recently opened up by the : :: : 


NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Some splendid opportunities for the 
farmer, trucker, fruit-grower, stock- 
man, dairyman, poultryman, busi- 
ness man and manufacturer. : : : 
Descriptive booklet free. 
F. L. MERRITT, 
Land and Industrial Agent, 
NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 
Norfolk, Va. 






































Valuable Buggy Book FREE 


Our new 86 page Catalog 
shows and describes over 
60 styles of vehicles on which 
we save you from $20 to 

in middlemen’s profit and ex- 










penses. Let us mail one 
Free. GOLDEN SAGLE 
BUGGY CO.. Atlanta, Ga. ike 
Station 6, 











OXFORD SEMINARY 
OXFORD, N. C. 


Illustrated Catalogues containing full 
information as to.Course of Study, 
Charges, &c., ready for distribution. 
Apply for one one. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, PREs. 


Tosacce FACTORY wants salesmen: good pay 
steady work and promotion; experience 





unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box L 44, Danville, Va. 








AND IRON FENCES 
Raleigh Marble Works 


COOPER BROS., 


RALEIGH, - - 
Catalogue Free. 


We Hesthe’ Freight. 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


University of North Carolina. 





Three law professors. Additional lecturers. 
Six distinct courses given throughout the 
year. No extra charge for other University 
classes. Qualified students can take LL. B. 
in two years. Special law building and libra- 
ry. Total expenses average $3850 per year. 
Session begins September 9, 1909. Summer 
Session June 16, 1909. Address Registrar, 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hil!, N. C 





fr" ~f. * 
\ 


BUSINESS When you think of going to 
school, write for Catalogue and 
Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
Shorthand hools. KING’S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 

We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 

Penmanship, etc. iby mail. Send for Home 


AN ) 
—— You cannot hide me. 


I shall come back to you. 


In other eyes, on lips that b 
In music, in the little th 


I shall come back to you. 


God keep you safe through a 


I shall come back—TI sha 





Song. 


EAR, THOUGH YOU wander over peace and passion, 
Searching the days to prove yourself untrue, 


Still, in my own fashion, 


id you doubt me, 
ings we knew, 


In your blind prayers for happiness without me— 


ll the ache of learning, 


Through all the wrong you need to be and do, 
Till in the wise joy of unfearful yearning 


ll come back to you! 
—Brian Hooker, in Harper’s. 








y 8 HB “Experience Meeting,’ 
id A which we have announced for 
next week on the subject of 
Home Canning, is only the first of a 
series which is planned for our 
“Home Circle” readers. 

It is our purpose to have one of 
these discussions, or symposiums, 
each month; and we trust that all 
our friends who have had practical 
experience with any of the subjects 
which may be announced from time 
to time, will join in and help us make 
these meetings of interest and value. 
We shall also be glad to receive any 
suggestions as to subjects which 
should be discussed. Of course, with 
only one subject a month, it will 
take a long time for us to reach all 
the matters of vital interest to the 
country woman; but our regular 
Home Circle will still be kept intact, 
and letters on any subject will al- 
ways be welcome, 

That we may make these discus- 
sions of the greatest interest, we are 
going to offer each month a prize of 
$1.00, and one of 50 cents for the 
two best letters received. What we 
especially desire are bright, brief 
letters of actual experience—letters 
that ‘will help other women to do 


‘A New Departure--‘“‘The Home Circle 
Monthly Experience Meeting.’’ 





not going to place a limit as to 
length, but it seems to us that ordi- 
narily 250 or 300 words will be bet- 
ter than more. 

At any rate, whether you care to 
write much or little, if you can give 
us anything of practical value on 
any of the subjects to be discussed, 
let us hear from you. After this 
month we shall have our “Experience 
Meeting” the first week in each 
month. For July we shall ask you 
to write about Flies. Tell us how 
you keep them out of the house, how 
you get rid of them after they get 
in, and anything else you may know 
that will be helpful in dealing with 
them. The first week in August we 
shall ask you to meet and discuss 
Schools, or rather the preparation of 
the children for school—clothes 
needed, lunches, arrangement of the 
work nights and ‘mornings, home 
study, or any other feature of the re- 
lations between school and home life 
which may appeal to you. 

Now, let’s all join in and make 
these “‘Experience Meetings” go in- 
teresting and helpful that no one 
will be willing to stay away from one 
of them. All letters should be in our 
hands at least ten days before the 





their work easier or better. We are 


date of the issue for which they are 
intended. 





cumstances as Well as to 


WOMAN well-dressed is ap- 
®. propriately dressed. A wo- 
OES man appropriately dressed is 
well-dressed, The nurse’s costume 
is a good example of suitability. It 
is of wash material, and therefore 
as sterile as boiling and hot irons 
can make it. No ruffles, lace or em- 
broidery bedeck it. The cloth is 
strong, yet thin enough for summer 
wear. 
and becoming. The dress could be 
of unbleached cotton and serve the 
purpose just as well. It might be 
of flaming red, have stripes three 
inches wide or spots as big as sau- 
cers. Instead it is neither sombre 
nor too light. It makes everyone, 
whether tall or short, black-haired or 
goldi-locked, look her best, and 
shocks the sensibilities of neither the 
sick nor the well.° 

From the dress of the nurse to 
that of the housewife is but a short 
step. The germ in the kitchen is 
scarcely less important than that of 
the sick room. It is not only the 








Study Circular. 


cause of most of our sickness but 


Its lines are straight, simple | 


The Clothes ; a » Woman Wears. 


They Should Be Comfortable and Suited to Her Work and Cir- 


Her Face and Figure. 


-_ pc alifeersacenire cat 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 


also is the cause of the spoiling of 
our foods. Therefore, where once 
we wore our cast-off skirts and old 
waists now we wash them, make 
them over for the children, and have 
our garments for the kitchen simple, 
easily laundered, without frills and 
buttoned togetrer at the waist. 


A Duty to Dress Becomingly. 


I do not think there is anyone so 
old, so young, so pretty, so homely, 
so thin, fat, disfigured or comely 
that she can afford to cease striving 
for the beautiful. Everyone of us 
makes the world a little brighter to 
someone by looking our best, and 
even if there be no one at all to see 
us, we have the pleasure of giving 
satisfaction to that most important 
being in the world—ourself. 

Fortunately there is in us a love 
for the beautiful. It is that instinct 
which makes the little girl pull 
down her mother’s head and tuck 4 
flower in the thinning locks or that 
causes her to bedeck herself with 
daisies or clover blossoms. 
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Expense and beauty do not neces- 
sarily go hand in hand. A 12-cent 
Jawn comes in as pretty colors as do 
more costly materials, 

Every woman longs for a really 
good dress. She sees her more pros- 
perous neighbor with a silken gown 
and longs for the time when she may 
have one also. It matters not that 
it is not appropriate, that the chil- 
dren will soil and rumple it and that 
the dust of the roads will make it 
dingy. Reason tells her that it is 
not the thing.for her and still she 
wants it, and she should have it, too, 
if her husband can afford it. Her 
reason for wanting it is beyond the 
comprehension of man’s mind, just 
as his reason for spending enough 
on tobacco to buy five gowns is be- 
yond the intricacies of her mind. In 
puying her that dress he purchases 
for her, not so many yards of mate- 
rial, but peace, satisfaction and a 
sense of self-respect the cause of 
which can be found only in our pri- 
mal natures. 


The Clothes Every Woman Needs. 


If it is possible, every woman 
should have a few simple house- 
dresses (not wrappers), a few shirt 
waists, a skirt to wear with them, a 
pretty summer dress, a good suit for 
street wear and a nice waist to wear 
with it. A raincoat is an economical 
addition. Of course, many women 
do get along with less, but we wo- 
men know that we would rather stay 
at home than go anywhere and not 
be dressed as well as the rest. It is 
all right to talk about rising above 
clothes. The woman who does it is 
usually appreciated neither by herself 
nor by her friends, masculine or 
feminine. We can, however, be well 
yet simply gowned. The _§ trouble 
comes when we try to rival or out-do 
others. 


Buying the “Good” Dress. 

Nowadays dress-making is a com- 
paratively simple affair, with pat- 
terns for everything from a baby’s 
bib to the most elaborate gown. It 
is simply a question of obeying the 
markings. The choosing of the ma- 
terial, color and style is our own 
affair. 

In deciding on a suit, it is hardest 
to choose. Serge catches. dust, 
smooth cloths—like broadcloth— 
show the spots, cashmere and henri- 
etta are too thick for summer too 
thin for winter. A brilliantine for 
summer and a cheviot for winter are 
perhaps as satisfactory as anything. 

Color ig a thing to be chosen with 
care. The tone that will make the 
skin look the clearest can be decided 
only by hold different colored ma- 
terials to the face and noting effects. 
As a rule, grays, blacks and whites 
look well on the elderly, blue on the 
fair, and pink on those with a hint 
of cream and red in the skin. Red 
and purple should be avoided by the 
large or florid. Nature never made 
a mistake, and if the color of the 
hair or eyes is carried out, the effect 
is sure to be pleasing. 

Lines and general style mean 
much but the effect is lost without 
00d, well-made corsets. The very 
slight person can seldom disregard 
them because she must avoid sloven- 
liness, and the woman of excellent 
evelopment must certainly give 
them serious consideration. Have 
corsets comfortable above all things 
and do not pull in the waist at the 
expense of the bust or hips. A snug, 
Well-fitted underwaist is a great 
help. Slim people usually err by 

having the clothes too full, while 

Stout people accentuate their size by 

Wearing those that lie too flat to the 


skin, 
The Clothes and the Woman. 


If your neck is too short or fat, 
do not wear a collar very high, very 


——— 





¥ two reasons: 


me.”’ 


things in order. 14 


made to break. 


time had come.”’ 
“Well, Jane, you'll never die 


buryin’-ground.—Eliza Calvert 





Aunt Jane’s Housekeeping 
Philosophy. 


*) | AM AMOS USED TO SAY that women kept house for 
KR one was to please themselves and the other 

SJ was to displease their husbands. 
says we come from the dirt and we're goin’ back to the dirt, 
so why can’t we live in the dirt and say nothin’ about it?” 
Says he, “Give me three square meals a day and a comfortable 
place to sleep in and let me be able to lay my hands on my 
clothes when I want ’em, and that’s housekeepin’ enough for 
I reckon most men are like Sam, and seein’ how little 
@ man cares about havin’ a house kept, it looks like it’s fool- 
ish for women to spend so much time sweepin’ and keepin’ 


Mother used to think I took housekeepin’ too easy. 
ollect once she was spendin’ the day with me and I let a dish 
fall—a mighty pretty china bowl with pink roses on it—and 
she begun sayin’ what a pity it was and how keerless I must 
‘a’ been to let it slip out o’ my hands, and I jest laughed and 
picked up the pieces, and says I: 
There’s a time app’inted for every dish to 
break, jest as there is for every person to die, and this bowl’s 
And mother she laughed and says she: 


And I wouldn’t be surprised, child, if my gyardenin’ and my 
easy-goin’ ways wasn’t the reason why I’m here to-day watch- 
in’ my flowers grow instead o’ bein’ out yonder in the old 


Says he: “The Bible 


I ric- 


“Dishes and promises are 


o’ the housekeepin’ disease.” 


Hall, in Cosmopolitan, 














low or of any contrasting color. Keep 
the waist as long as possible by 
wearing a belt the color of waist. 
The broad belt was never meant for 
the stout woman. Any line that 
crosses the body makes one appear 
broader and shorter, while up-and- 
down lines tend to length. 


Do you ever look at a tall woman 
and wonder why she had her hair 
piled on top of her head and over it 
a tower of a hat? Do you ever look 
a! a broad sister and wonder why 
her hair igs flat and low and the hat 
on it igs wide and floppy? Do you 
wonder why any woman in the 
world wears her hair skinned back 
from her face and then tries to bal- 
ance on it a sweet-sixteen hat? If 
one is uncertain about how to adorn 
herself, she may be sure that hair a 
little soft around her face and a 
pretty toque will always be becom- 
ing, whatever the prevailing style. 

Summing up the whole question of 
dress, clothing should first be consid- 
ered with relation to health and pro- 
tection, then should the esthetic re- 
ceive attention, but always as an at- 
tribute rather than as the thing 
itself. 





SOME CHERRY RECIPES. 


Cherry Olives. 4 

Pick cherries when not overly 
ripe, taking great care not to loosen 
the stem where it joins the fruit. 
With the shears clip off half, or 
more, of the stem, and then put the 
cherries into quart or pint cans with 
a tablespoonful of salt to each quart 
of fruit. Mix cold rain-water and 
vinegar in equal parts (half and 
half) and fill the can to overflowing-- 
being sure no air spaces are left. 
Seal the cans; keep in a cool, dark 
place, and after standing a few 
weeks, or months, the cherries will 
furnish a very fair substitute for 
olives. 


Cherry Sirup. 

For a sirup that can be kept, 
ready for an emergency, take the 
stones from dead ripe cherries. 
Crack part of the stones; remove 
the pits and pound until crushed, 
then put cherries and pounded pits 
together and press until all juice is 
extracted. To each pint of juice add 
one cup of sugar and boil for ten 
minutes, skimming off all scum that 
rises. Bottle and seal. A little of 





this sirup in a glass with cold water 
provides a delicious drink at any 
time. 

Cherry Cup. 

Stohe 2 pounds of large cherries. 
Put both pulp and stones into 2 
quarts of boiling water and let them 
steep for two hours. Boil a pint of 
water with 2 pounds of sugar for a 
few minutes, then add the the sirup 
to the liquor strained with the cher- 
ries. Serve in fancy cups with bits 
of ice if convenient, otherwise as 
cold as it can be made without ice. 


Cherry Spice. 


Allow 4 pounds sugar to 4 pounds 
stoned cherries. Add a teacupful of 
vinegar to the sugar and bring to a 
boil, then drop in a bag containing 
a cupful of cherry stones, a table- 
spoonful of ground cinamon, and a 


teaspoonful of whole cloves. Let 
simmer ten minutes and add the 
cherries and their juice. Cook slow- 
ly until as thick as desired. Lift 


out the spicebag before the sirup 
thickens. 


Cherry Cheese. 


For this, use red cherries. Stone, 
and chop them fine. Add half their 
weight of sugar and cook, slowly, 
until thick enough that when cold 
they can be sliced like cheese. Put 
into cups and seal like jellies or 
jams. Cut in thin slices, roll in 
powdered sugar, and serve with gel- 
atin creams, cakes, or wafers. Pleas- 
ing to both sight and taste.—Eva 
Ryman-Gaillard, in Rural New 
Yorker. 





The Dangerous Fly. 


The housefly ig not merely an an- 
noyance but a source of danger. It 
is the most efficient disease carrier 
that we know of. It is not merely 
that it is filthy, but it carries dis- 
ease germs from one part of the 
farm to another, from one member 
of the family to another, and from 
one neighborhood to another. 

The effective way to decrease the 
number is to decrease the breeding 
places; and the breeding place of 
flies of all sorts is in decaying vege- 
table or animal matter. The most 


flies is horse manure. There is no 
reason why horse manure should be 
allowed to accumulate around the 





barn, and thus become a breeding 


fruitful breeding ground for house 


the farmer and his good wife and 
family during the whole summer, 
Don’t let fly time come without 
screening your doors and windows 
and thus keep out both flies and 
mosquitoes.—Wallace’s Farmer. 





A young man in a railway carriage 
was making fun of a lady’s hat to an 
elderly gent. ‘‘Yes,’”’ said the elderly 
gent, ‘that’s my wife, and I 
told her if she wore that bonnet 
some fool would make fun of it.” 

The young man was silent for the 





remainder of the journey.—Hay 
Journal. 

x ee 

Mother: ‘‘And when he proposed, 


did you tell him to see me?” 
Daughter: ‘Yes, mamma; and he 
said he’d seen you several times, but 
he wanted to marry me just the 
same.’’—The Sphinx. 

















In all — 
The World 


of Pianos 


You will never find a pi- 
ano just like the artistic 
Stieff. 

There is an individua- 
lity about the Stieff piano 
all its own. 

That beautiful singing, 
sonorous tone, wondrous 
volume and perfect action, 
place it in a sphere above 
all comparison. 

Why should any one buy 
an inferior plano when they 
can buy the artistic Stieff 
or Shaw piano direct from 
its maker? The price is 
within reach of the most 
economical buyer while the 
grade is beyond competi- 
tion. 


Don’t take chances of buy- 


ing a cheap or medium 
grade piano. Write Stieff, 








Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 


Mention this paper. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


will itively make good the loss sustained by any 
Wy acbuactben as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any vertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses andé@their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
e have just cated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 


The Farm Labor Needed in the South 


7 HERE IS NO SCARCITY of farm labor of 

a certain kind in the South; but the in- 

creasing demand for trained, intelligent, 

thinking men who can both do things themselves 

and teach others how to do them, remains unsat- 
isfied. 

Among the other handicaps with which the 
South has been burdened is the old notion— 
handed down from the days of slavery—that it 
is discreditable to do manual labor. The ‘“‘over- 
seer” of the old regime was there simply to see 
that the “hands” worked. The present day de- 
mand is for men who can, first of all, work them- 
selves, for men who can do the things which the 
untrained negroes would slight or botch or patch 
over, and for men who can at the same time 
train these inefficient, indolent ‘‘hands’”’ to do bet- 
ter work. 

We have said before that probably the greatest 
reason for our neglect of live stock in the South is 
not our lack of fences or pastures, our fear of the 
cattle tick and the hog cholera germ, or even our 
devotion to old “King Cotton,” but the general 
lack of knowledge on the part of our labor ag to 
how good stock should be fed and handled and 
cared for. He would be a very bold man, indeed, 
who would turn a good dairy herd or a flock of 
good sheep over to the mercies of the ordinary 
farm laborers of this section. The results would, 
in all likehood, be disastrous to both the owner 
and the animals; and the negroes would come 
out of the affair with a profound disgust and dis- 
trust for all improvements and innovations. 

We scarcely need any more ‘‘common labor- 
ers”; but all over the land there is a crying de- 
mand for men who really know how to farm. 
We have thousands more plowmen than are real- 
ly neded for the acreage that is cultivated; but 
most of them don’t know how to plow. Can 
the ordinary farm hand of the South be trusted to 
keep a plow in good shape, to run it level and 
true, and to adjust it to the demands of the soil 
and the team so as to get, the best results with 
the least expenditure of muscular force? 

Next to men who will farm for themselves 
along improved lines, the South neds to-day men 
trained for managers and foremen, and, yes,—for 
plain workmen. Dairymen, gtockmen, gardeners, 
orchardists, men who really know how to feed a 
team, to hitch it up and to drive it, men who real- 








ly know how to break the land, how to harrow it, 
how to run a planter or a weeder or a mowing 
machine—for all these there is an increasing and 
an unsatisfied demand in the South to-day. 

Such laborers we must have; and they will 
either come from other sections or be trained at 
home. There are thousands of Southern boys, 
too, who need just such training. Shall we not 
at least make an effort to let them have it? 





How Our Railroads Can Help the 
Dairy Business. 





ew OVER THE SOUTH, with few excep- 
tions, the transportation rates on farm 

products originating in the South, are 
prohibitive. This is largely due to the fact that 
we have not been large shippers of farm products. 
The charges for handling milk and cream are a 
case in point. 


The dairy industry of the South is growing, 
and nothing could be done which is more need- 
ful, than to put in operation an intelligent and 
reasonable schedule of rates for the shipment of 
all dairy products and the return of the empty 
containers. 

We earnestly hope that all classes of railroads 
in the South will give this matter serious and 
early consideration. Our railroads can easily af- 
ford to make a rate that will mean no profit for a 
few months, or even for a few years, in order to 
develop what would become a highly and per- 
manently profitable traffic if properly encouraged. 


The Limitations of the Warehouse Plan 


KA ULLY, THE ERSTWHILE famous cotton 
speculator, is now forward with a proposi- 
tion to furnish a plan, and if need be, the 
money, to enable the farmers to store and hold 
their cotton until in the judgment of each indi- 
vidual owner the best market condition has been 
reached. 
There is nothing new in the proposition, ex- 
cept that Sully says he can furnish the money to 
finance the scheme without asking the South for 
one cent. Of course, the plan is to build houses 
and furnish warehouse certificates on the cotton 
stored, which, owing to the guarantee of the large 
holding or warehouse company, will be accepted 
as collateral for loans at the banks. 





Under proper restrictions and control such a 
warehouse system would unquestionably afd in 
the better marketing of cotton and the more satis- 
factory transaction of the business of the cotton 
growers, but it may be taken for granted that 
philanthropy is not the motive actuating Sully 
or the Northern capitalists, whom he says stand 
ready to furnish the money to make the plan 
work. To pay interest on the investment in ware- 
houses, to pay the premium for the guarantee of 
the cotton certificates, to pay expenses generally 
and give Sully and others their “‘rake-off,” there 
must be a charge for the service rendered, plus 
the rake-off before-mentioned. That is, a storage 
charge on the cotton. This is all right, if the 
charge is right. Under proper restrictions and 
control these charges will be all right, but ether- 
wise they will soon be excessive and the second 
condition may be worse than the first. 


At present it is impossible for any one to con- 


well and good; for no crop, the importance of cot- 
ton to the world, should be under the control of 


small fraction of those dependent upon cotton. 
Therefore, no rights, privileges 


or control over the marketing of the cotton crop. 





trol the cotton of this country, and that much is 


any set or combination of men comprising only a 
or franchises 
should be given to any organization which will 


enable that organization to obtain yndue influence 


It has been generally assumed and accepied as 





cotton crop—that is, the throwing of the buik of 
the crop on the market during October, Novem. 
ber and December—depresses the market unduly, 
It ig a fact, however, that prices are not uniform. 
ly lower during these months than during the 
first three months of the year. On the other 
hand, the record of prices, taken from the Year. 
book of the U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
1907, shows that the crops of 1904, 1905, ang 
1906, the three last for which we have full reports 
at hand, commanded a better price during the 
months of October, November, and Decemben 


than they did during January, February, anq 
March: 









































New Orl . 
Crop Month ar = 
Highest Price} Lowest Price 
October -..... 10.19 cts. “9. 
November ... 9.69 3-50 = 
December -.-.. 8.56 6.50 
—— Average .... 9.48 8.29 
ro) 
1904 January ...... 7-00 cts. 6 
February .... 7.69 4 “sg 
March ..-...... 7.69 7.25 
Average .... 7.46 6.96 
October --..... 10.69 cts. 9. 
November . .. 11.56 10:70 an 
December .... 12.06 11.37 
—_ Average .... 11.44 10.62 
o 
1905 January -.....- 11.69 cts. 11. 
February -.-.. 10. 69 10.83 a 
March ....... 11.06 10.50 
Average .... 11.15 10.79 
October -..... 11.19 cts. 9. 
November ... 11.19 Ht — 
December ..-.. 11.37 10.18 
= Average ..--. 11.8 9.82 
1906 January .-..... 10.56 cts. 10.25 
February .... 10.56 10.50 
March .....-.. 11.06 10.63 
Average .... 10.73 10.46 











‘Warehouses for handling the cotton crop are 
essential, but the farmers of the South had better 
control these warehouses. 





A fine example of what a farmers’ institute 
may grow into is afforded by the East Tennessee 
Farmers’ Convention, which held its thirty-third 
annual session in Knoxville the latter part of 
May. This Convention lasts three days, and is 
attended by from 1,000 to 2,000 farmers and 
farmer’s wives each year. There were at least 
1,500 present this year the day The Progressive 
Farmer man dropped in. There are special meet- 
ings of dairymen and horticulturists, and one 
session each year is devoted to the ladies. The 
best speakers obtainable are on the programs; 
and it would be hard to estimate what the con- 
vention has been worth to eastern Tennessee, both 
in ils practical assistance along agricultural] lines 
and in the promotion of social intercourse among 
the farmers of the section. There is room for 
numerous similar organizations throughout the 
South. 





A great many farmers and farmer folk who 
are entirely too proud to wear somebody else’s 
worn-out, second-hand clothing are very well con- 
tent to breathe worn-out, poisonous, second-hand 
air in their sleeping rooms. Wearing worn- 
out clothes would only hurt their pride; breathing 
worn-out air hurts their health. Open up the 
windows. 





Please don’t send us letterg or questions with- 
out signing your name. We can do nothing with 
these except throw them away, and this is un- 
pleasant to us and disappointing to you. 


A Thought for the Week. 


’ T THIS DAY THERE are but few, if any, 
dispassionate thinkers in the North who 
a question the patriotism of those of the 
South who on this stricken field gave an examule 
of American valor that will forever thrill the minds 
and hearts of mankind in all countries and all 
ages. And this day there are in the South but 
few, if any, who would not turn swiftly with 
sentiments of abhorrence from any suggestion 
that it would have been better for the South, if 
it had succeeded in establishing an independent 
government. And this is true even of the sul- 
vivors of those who on this very ground— 

“* Saw a gray, gigantic ghost 
Receding through the battle crowd, 
And heard across the tempest loud, 
The death-cry of a nation lost.’ ” 


—Secretary of War Joseph M. Dickinson (a2 








fact that the present manner of marketing the 


ex-Confederate) at Gettysburg, May 31, 1909. 
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‘“What’s The News?” 














Race Prejudice and the Georgia Strike 


HE NATIONAL NEGRO Conference which 
WR met in New York City last week resulted 
' chiefly in a wordy and undiscriminating 
attack upon the country in general, and the 
South in particular, for alleged injustice to the 
negro. Significantly, the members seems to have 
been almost exclusively negroes from other sec- 
tions than the South. The recent Georgia rail- 
road strike was the object of especial denunci- 
ation, and yet it must be remembered that there 
were many other factors besides the race issue 
entering into this strike. One was the import- 
ance of getting efficient engineers. As the New 
York Outlook suggests: 

“Ordinarily the engineer who drives an en- 
gine over a route has, before becoming an 
engineer, traveled over that route again and 
again as a fireman. It is nearly essential - 
that if he is to be responsible fcr the safety 
of his train, he must know every yard of the 
track; and he can know it only by repeatedly 
going over that track before he assumes re- 
sponsibility. The employment of negroes as 
firemen, and only white men ag engineers, 
makes it difficult, in many cases virtually 
impossible, for the engineer to get the experi- 
ence he ought to get on the route over which 
he drives his engine. The more negro fire- 
men a railway employs, the more difficult 
does it become for the engineers of that 


road to enter on their duties trained as they 
should be.” 


Ss SS 

The Negro Workman and the White. 
% T IS USELESS TO DENY, however, that 
V4 race antipathy did play its part in the 

Georgia strike, and it is hardly worth 
while to shut our eyes to the fact that it will 
probably figure in many industrial difficulties in 
the future, unless human nature changes radical- 
ly. It is very important, therefore, for the South 
to know the truth about the effect of the ne- 
gro’s presence and industry upon the white man’s 
prosperity. That the negro, as he has lived here- 
tofore, has been a tremendous industrial handi- 
cap to the South, no rightly-informed man, we 
believe, will deny. Ignorant labor is a curse to 
any community, and ‘the negro’s low standard of 
living has lowered the income of the white la- 
borer who has had to compete with him, and 
the reduced income of both has injuriously af- 
fected every professional and business man in the 
South. To increase the intelligence, the earning 
bower, of any man will help the community, and 
to train the negro to greater skill and efficiency 
will help the South. A trained, efficient negro 
will not, of course, help the community so much 
as a trained, efficient white man of even the same 
degree of intelligence, because we have a dual 
Civilization in the South, and the negro’s income 
g0es largely to support and benefit the negro’s 
half of that dual civilization—and increasingly 
80, perhaps. As negro wealth increases, negroes 
Will begin to patronize their own stores, banks, 
factories, etc., as well as their own schools 
and churches. Still the negro who is trained to 
lo good work is going to help the community far 
More than the negro who is idle or who is too 
ignorant to earn more than half what hg should. 

es & 

How Production Encourages Labor. 
\ HATEVER COMES, we must get rid of the 
Mas idea that cheap, ignorant, untrained labor 

helps a community, or that because one 
Man does’ a certain work, therefore there is less 
for other men to do. Jt has itg limitations, of 
course, and yet the doctrine set forth by Edgar 


Gardner Murphy cannot be too seriously consid- 
ered: 


“One 


man’s work does not reduce the 





volume of the work open to other men. 
Every man’s work produces work for all. 
Every laborer who is really a producer; rep- 
resents a force which is enlarging the market 
for labor. The man who makes a table, 
broadens the opportunities of industry be- 
hind him and before him. He helps to make 
work for the man who fells the trees, for the 
man who hauls the trees to the saw-mill, for 
those in the mills who dress the timber for 
his use, for those who dig and shape the iron 
which goes into the nails he drives; he makes 
work for the man who providés the glue, the 
stains and the varnish, for the man who 
owns the table at the shop, for the drummer 
who tells about it, for the men who sell food 
and apparel to those who handle it and who 
profit by its repeated sales from factory to 
wholesaler, and from the wholesaler to the 
retailer, and from the retailer to the final 
purchaser. The man who makes a table 
makes business. The man who makes shoes 
or harness or tools or crops, makes business. 
The work of the skilled producer does not 
restrict the market of labor. It enlarges 
that market.” 


es SS 


Air-Ships and Flying Machines. 


VIDENTLY THE FLYING machine is to be 
- >| a definite accomplishment of this decade. 
Just as the excitement ends over the re- 
turn of the Wrights to America (they have been 
to Europe and will soon make other notable fiy- 
ing experiments at Fort Myer, Va.), astounding 
news comes from Count Zeppelin, the German 
airship inventor, who has just made the rec- 
ord-breaking trip of 456 miles in one 22-hour run, 
and then, without stopping, started on the return 
trip, covering in all a route of over 900 miles in 
forty hours. It is to be noticed, however, that 
this was done with an “airship’—a balloon with 
a steering apparatus—while the Wrights fly in a 
“flying machine’’—a machine which lifts itself 
and which is heavier than the air it displaces. 
Speaking of their success, Orville Wright says: 


‘No one who has not navigated the air 
can appreciate the real difficulty of mechani- 
cal flight. To the ordinary person it seems 
a@ miracle that a thin solid plane can be 
driven up into the air by machinery; but for 
over ten years that miracle has been accom- 
plished. On the other hand, the great prob- 
lem—the problem of eyuilibrium—never oc- 
curs to anyone who has not actually tried 
flying. The real question of the flying- 
machine is how to keep it from turning over. 
The common impression ig that the atmos- 
phere runs in comparatively regular cur- 
rents which we call winds. This idea is ut- 
terly wrong. The air along the surface of 
the earth, as a matter of fact, is continually 
churning. It is thrown upward from every 
irregularity, like sea breakers on a coast- 
line; every hill and tree and building sends 
up a wave of slanting current.” 


It is in the flying machine, rather than the air- 
ship, that the hope of practical aerial navigation 
lies; and the work of the Wrights, who kept a 
bicycle repair shop for a living, labored at odd 
moments at their long-cherished plans, and kept 
silent until success was achieved, makes a splen- 
did story. What noted scientists with gov- 
ernmental backing had failed to do, these young 
men of 37 and 33 seem to have accomplished 
unaided. 

es 
Growth of ‘the A. & M. College. 


PIECE OF NEWS of special importance 
yi to North Carolina farmers is that given by 
“SES prof. F. C. Reimer in a recent statement 
as to the progress of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College: The agricultural work this 
year has been systematized, and never before has 
such good work been done, the enrollment been 
so large, or so much interest been shown. The 
college during the past year has added a num- 
ber of good pure bred cattle and swine; a com- 
plete orchard and a model nursery have been 
started; the horticultural department has been 
equipped with an up-to-date outfit; plans are on 
foot for the beautifying of the campus by compe- 
tent landscape gardeners; and, better than all, 
the eollege farm is being changed from “old 
swamps, gullied hillsides and worn-out lands in- 








to productive fields.”” A barn for horses, one for 
cattle and a shed for calves and the farm jmple- 
ments will be built this summer. 

A large dormitory is now being erected, as stu- 
dents have been turned away for lack of accommo- 
dations. The teaching force will be enlarged, as- 
sistants being added to the departments of hor- 
ticulture, agronomy and animal husbandry. 

All this should be a source of pride and of en- 
couragement to every North Carolina farmer. The 
future of farming depends largely upon the young 
men who are trained at the higher institutions of 
agricultural education to solve the problems 
which the ordinary farmer cannot. Much credit 
is due President Hill and his associates for the 
good work of the A. & M. College; and the prog- 
ress here is typical of that being made by the 
other agricultural colleges of the South. Im- 
provement seems sometimes to come very slowly; 
but the future of Southern farming is full of 
promise. 


st 


A Thought for Tax Listing Time. 

S THE TAX LISTING season is at hand, 
We | this suggestion from State Senator J. A. 
NE Long, of North Carolina, is worth con- 
sidering: 

“In my opinion, the only solution to this 
tax problem is for the State to get its reve- 
nues from the railroads and other corpora- 
tions, and the counties frem real and per- 
sonal property. If that was the law, as I ~ 
believe it will be some day, it would be up to 
the counties to place such valuation on their 
property, and such assessments as would pro- 
‘duee sufficient revenues for county purposes. 
Of course, this is a constitutional question, 
and probably the time has not come for the 
change, but, will, in my opinion, at no far 
distant day.’ 

se 


Minor Matters of Interest. 

QB) HE TARIFF BILL still drags wearily along 
} in the Senate, with the Finance Commit- 
te tee victorious on every test vote. News- 
paper comment on the bill is remarkably unani- 
mous in its disapproval of the measure, though 
the causes of disapproval vary widely. Perhaps 
the most notable feature of the past week was 
Senator Lodge’s bold declaration that “revision,” 
as promised by the Republican party, did not 
mean reduction; but possibly more significant 
to the South are the frankly avowed speeches in 
favor of the policy of “protection” by several 
Southern Senators. 


Federal Memorial Day, May 30th, falling this 
year on Sunday, May 31st wag observed instead. 
Conspicuous among the events of the day were the . 
unveiling of the Government monument at Gettys- 
burg, President Taft making the address, and the 
ceremonies at Greenville, Tenn., in honor of An- 
drew Johnson, the hundredth anniversary of 
whose birth is celebrated this year. Recent his- 
tcry has dealt very kindly with Johnson, and the 
reaction from early slanders leaves him with a 
rather worthy place in the opinion of both North 
and South. Hon. Martin W. Littleton, in his ad- 
dress, paid a high tribute to the wisdom of his 
policy as against the “reconstruction” measures 
of Congress, and to the increasing fame of him 
whose misfortune it was to displease the extrem- 
ists of both North and South. 


The trip of the battleship Mississippi up the 
Mississippi River to receive at Vicksburg the sil- 
ver service presented by the State, was the occa- 
sion of much speech-making and a general sea- 
son of good feeling. The service, which bore a 
likeness of Jefferson Davis, was the occasion of a 
denunciatory speech in Congress by a representa- 
tive from Ohio; but no one seems to have paid 
much attention to his outburst. 

Congressman William Lorimer, of Chicago, 
was elected U. S. Senator, May 26th, to succeed 
Senator Hopkins. Lorimer is a close follower of 
Speaker Cannon, and is described as much like 
the late Senator Quay in political ideas and meth- 
ods. 

Governor Kitchin, of North Carolina, has ap- 
pointed Mr. J. S. Manning, his campaign man- 
ager, Associate Justice of the State Supreme Court 
to succeed Judge Connor, who is now Federal 
District Judge. 

The Florida House passed June ist a Dill 
which makes it unlawful for children under 14 
years of age to work in factories, mines, etc., 
during the months schools are in session. 

A strike of the motormen on the Philadelphia 
street railways has resulted in the tying up of the 
service and in considerable rioting. 
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Hiding Facts With Talk 


NLY Sharples Cream Separators receive the un- 
skimmed milk through the lower end of the bowl. 
This makes Sharples Tubulars much faster and c 
skimmers than “bucket bowl” machines. 
Dairy Tubular bowls contain just one 
smooth piece—instantly removable and 


no larger than a napkin ring. 
“Bucket bowl’’ makers have tried, 


great, patent protected Tubular ad- 
vantages by persistently increasing 
or complicating the number of parts 
inside their ‘bucket bowls.” For 
instance, the maker of the old disk 
style of ““ bucket bowl”? now puts 40 
to 60 disks in his bowl. Tubular 
popularity and a growing dislike for 
disks have so decreased his trade 









leaner 


without success, to overcome these ‘ 


Dairy Tubulars run so light- 
ly that the medium sizes are 
easily turned by one who is 
seated. That is because Tubu- 
lar bowls are self balancing, 
turn on a single, ball bearing 
and are driven by self oiling 
gears. 


that he is now trying, by infringement suits, to stop the business 
of a catalog house and others who have made or sold cheap sepa- 
rators with disks like his for a number of years. Notwithstanding 
that these old style disk and other “‘ bucket bowl” machines are 


more complicated now than ever before, the makers try to hide 
the fact by calling them ‘‘more simple than ever and easiest to clean.” 


What do you think of it? 


Tubular sales exceed those of most, if not all, other makes combined. 
Made in the world’s biggest separator factory. Branch factories in Canada 


and Germany. Get Catalog No. 283. 





Toronto, Can. West Chester, Penna. Portiand, Ore. 
Winnipeg, Can. 


Chicago, Ills. San Francisco, Cal, 

















-| doubt that a predisposition to certain 





HY EXPERIMENT 
and ever-changing 





LONGER with new 
brands? If satisfac- 
tion is what you are seeking, ‘‘Big Whis- 

tle’’ will fill the bill. 
Pleasantly stimulating, delightfully flavored, 
pure and clean high-grade tobacco has made “Big 





Whistle’’ the favorite good-cheer breeder. 


BAILEY BROTHERS 


(Incorporated) 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No better tobaccos made than those manufac- 


tured by BAILEY BROS. 


NOTIN A TRUST 








FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


R SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1-000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 


acre. Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY. MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 
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Ring Bone—Causes and Treatment. 





Tait Butler, Associate Editor of 


This ts article number 11 in our sertes, ‘‘ The Diseases of 
Live Stock: Their Nature, Prevention and Treatment,” by Dr. 


The Progressive Farmer. 








HERE are a number of. dis- 
rR eases affecting the bones of 
the legs of the horse and 
causing lameness which, while lo- 
cated in different parts, are of the 
same general character. Of these, 
we may mention ring bone, spavin, 
and splint. It is our purpose in this 
article to briefly discuss ring bone. 
The others will be treated in a later 
article. 
As shown in an illustration in an 
earlier article, there are two joints in 
the leg of the horse below the fet- 
lock. It will be remembered that 
the upper is called the pastern and 
the lower the coffin joint. The latter 
is enclosed by the hoof while the 
former is just above the top of the 
hoof. Ring bone may affect either 
of these joints or the bones immedi- 
ately about. It is a bony enlarge- 
ment resulting from an inflammation 
in the bone or its covering, the peri- 
osteum. An inflammation in any part 
of the body results in an oozing of 
portions of the blood from the vessels 
into the surrounding tissues and con- 
sequent swelling. If this exudation 
is the result of an inflammation in 
bone tissue, it is likely to be convert- 
ed into bone on the same principle 
that a callous forms in soft tissue. 
The deposit of bone tissue around the 
joint and sometimes in the joint is 
usually in the form of a ring and 
hence the name “ ring bone.” 
Causes.—There is scarcely any 


diseases of the bones may be trans- 
mitted from parent to offspring. Ex- 
perience and observation have taught 
that heredity plays an important part 
in the causation of ring bone, in the 
matter of a faulty conformation of 
the legs. A short, straight pastern 
is the sort in which ring bone most 
commonly occurs. An unusually long 
and oblique one is also objectionable. 
The former because the concussion 
or jar is thereby increased, and 
the latter because of the greater 
strain upon the parts. Any direct 
injury, such ag a kick from another 
animal or a blow or injury of any 
sort to any of these parts, may result 
in ring bone. It is also produced in 
voung colts by the toes being allowed 
to grow too long, or by the hoof be- 
coming uneven on the ground surface 
from insufficient and irregular wear, 
thereby throwing unequal pressure 
or weight on the parts. 
Symptoms.—Ring bone may occur 
in any of the legs. The lameness 
which is usually the first indication 
of the disease is not entirely charac- 
teristic. It is usually more or less 
intermittent, and is especially mark- 
ed after the animal has been sub- 
jected to very severe labor. This, 
however, is not of much diagnostic 
value, as the same condition occurs 
in other forms of lameness. Bending 
the foot backward and forward from 
side to side, and at the same time 
putting pressure on the parts with 
the hand, is likely to produce evi- 
dence of pain. As the disease ad- 
vances an enlargement may usually 
be seen. This is best seen by stand- 
ing in front of the animal and com- 
paring one leg with the other. If 
the lower joint be affected, a bulging 
of the upper part of the hoof will oc- 





KANSAS CITY VEVERINARY COLLEGE 


Hospital. 


16. Catalogue and further information sent on application. 


DR. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1360 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


cur. An increase of heat in the part 





New Buildings, Com- 
plete Equipment, Large 
Many attractive positions open as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 


Sanitary Officers. Army Veterinarians, U.S. Veterinary Inspectors. Term opens September 


will also usually be perceptible. 
| ‘Treatmert.—The hoof should be 
the first to receive attention. It is 
important that the foot should be 





THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 


leveled so as to properly throw the 
weight of the animal on those parts 


one side of the hoof decidedly higher 
than the other, is a frequent cause 
of ring bone and, therefore, must not 
exist if the treatment is to be of ser- 
vice. A rest of three or four months 
is an essential, and it is not sufficient 
to turn the animal on pasture, but he 
should be kept as nearly absolutely 
quiet as possible. It igs a fact which 
should not be lost sight of that those 
who have the best success in treating 
lameness are those who are most suc- 
cessful in securing a long rest for 
their patients. 

A blister should be applied to the 
enlargement every two or _ three 
weeks for several months, and for 
that purpose perhaps nothing is bet- 
ter than— 

Red iodide of mercury, 1 part, 
Lard, 4 parts, 

Cerate of cantharides, 4 parts. 
These should be thoroughly mixed 
and applied with smart friction after 
the hair has been removed from the 
parts. The blister should be well 
rubbed in for 10 to 15 minutes. It 
will not injure the hands. 

The head of the animal should be 
tied up for four or five hours after 
the application of the blister and 
then a little lard may be applied to 
the blistered surface. This applica- 
tion of lard may be repeated every 
two or three days until the next hlis- 
ter is applied. 

The line of treatment which has 
probably met with the greatest suc- 
cess is that of puncturing the en- 
largement with a red hot iron about 
the size and shape of an ordinary 
lead pencil when well sharpened. 
The punctures should be about one 
inch apart, and while they may be 
deep, they should not open the joints 
nor wound other important struc- 
tures. This ‘‘firing’’ may be repeated 
in six or eight weeks if sufficient im- 
provement has not been made. Af- 
ter the firing the parts should be 
greased every two or three days with 
carbolized oil or petrolatum (1 part 
of carbolic acid to 15 of lard or 
petrolatum, until the wounds have 
nearly healed and then the above 
blister may be applied. The enlarge- 
ment cannot be removed by any 
means that is safe, but if the lame- 
ness.igs cured, may be gradually ab- 
sorbed to a considerable extent. Ring 
bone is a serious affection and the 
treatment has been by no means uni- 
formly successful. If, however, the 
animal be young and the disease be 
in its first stages, a recovery sufficient 
for slow work may sometimes be ex- 
pected. The operation of “firing” 
should only be done by a veterina- 
rian. 





The Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
tion fed 30 cows for 8 weeks on a ra- 
tion consisting of cottonseed meal, 
wheat bran, Johnson grass hay and 
cottonseed hulls, and then fed the 
same cows for eight weeks on a ra- 
tion in which the corn silage took 
the place of a large part of the bran 
and hulls, and a part of hay. The 
results show a difference in favor of 
the period when silage was fed of 
$97.82. At this rate, if silage was 
fed to 30 cows for three months dur- 
ing the winter, there would be a sav 
ing of about $157.21.—Praf. ' 5 
Moore. 





She sighed dolorously. ‘What Is 
it, sweetheart?” he asked solicitous 
ly. “Only think, dearest,’ she 42 
swered, a sob in her voice, “this 8 
the last evening we can be together 





intended to bear it. A long toe, or 


until to-morrow.”’ 
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Income Increased from $30 to $136 Per 
Cow. 





This is What the Babcock Test, the Scales and the Study of 
His Business Did for an Illinois Dairyman, 


R. CHARLES FOSS, of Rock- 
rt ford, Ill., is a small dairyman 
IN whose little herd had been 
prought up to an average return of 
$136.85 and a profit of $84.35 per 
cow. Hig cows return him $2.45 for 
every dollar’s worth of feed consum- 
ed. He makes butter good enough 
to command 35 cents in winter and 
30 cents in summer from private cus- 
tomers. And here is his story in 
brief: 

“IT have been testing my herd and 
keeping a record of each cow for 
more than five years. Before I began 
testing I averaged about $30 per cow 
per year for butter fat at the cream- 
ery; I was not making any profit. The 
first year the 14 cows averaged 5,800 
pounds of milk containing 224 
pounds of fat. 


One Cow Equalled Five Others. 


“One of the surprises was the 
great difference between cow No. 6 
and cow No. 7. 
ed excellent producers and both re- 
ceived about the same amount of 
feed. No. 6 produced 386 pounds of 
of fat and the other 176 pounds. The 
one returned $3 for every dollar’s 
worth of feed consumed, and the 
other $1.40. No. 6 made five times 
as much profit as the other. 

“Another cow that I had consider- 
ed a low producer, gave 5,970 pounds 
of milk containing 272 pounds of fat, 
and returned $2.25 for every dollar’s 
worth of feed consumed. 

“These instances show how unable 
we are to distinguish the poor cow 
from the good one without using the 
staleg and the Babcock test. 

“At the close of the first year’s test 
Isold my three poorest cows, changed 
from a summer dairy to an all-year 
dairy, began to read a dairy paper 
and dairy bulletins, began to study 
how to feed a balanced ration, and 
consulted the University dairy de- 
partment and received much valuable 
information, 


100 Pounds More Fat Per Cow. 


“The second year’s test showed an 
increase of 56 pounds of fat; the 
third year an increase of 47 pounds; 
the fourth year, 17 pounds. The 
fourth year the herd averaged 8,628 
pounds of milk containing 324 
pounds of fat—a total increase of 
2,800 pounds of milk and 100 pounds 
of fat over the first year’s test. This 
was an increase of $23 on the net 
profits per cow (counting the butter- 
fat alone at 23 cents per pound, but 
much more, counting the actual sale 
price of the butter and the value of 
the skimmilk, which is saved for 
the pigs). 

“The increase in production is due 
to feeding a balanced ration, as well 
as to weeding out the poor cows and 
heading the herd with a pure-bred 
sire, 

“A silo was built three years ago, 
and it has proved a good investment 
every year since. Ten low-producing 
cows have been sold and better ones 
bought; some good ones have also 
been raised. 

Necessary to Balance the Feed. 

“AS much depends on care and 
feed as upon weeding out the poor 
Cows. A cow producing 50 pounds of 
8% per cent milk requires each day 
4 little over 3 pounds of protein, 18 
bounds of carbohydrates and nearly 

4 Pound of fat. Nearly all our crops, 
&Xeept clover and alfalfa, are high in 
“arbohydrates and fat and low in pro- 


Both were consider-. 





tein. We must balance up the ration 
by supplying products rich in protein. 
A variety in the feed also gives bet- 
ter results. 

“To the cows producing 7 to 8 
pounds of fat per week, I feed 1 
pound of oil meal, and 9 pounds of 
a mixture of equal parts bran, gluten 
feed, corn and cob meal and ground 
barley; to cows producing 10 pounds 
of fat, 11-3 pounds of oil meal and 
12 pounds of the mixture. For rough- 
age, 30 to 35 pounds silage, 8 pounds 
mixed hay, and about 5 pounds corn 
stover, 

We must study the invidual needs 
of each cow. I weigh the milk of 
each cow daily. Whenever the flow 
begins to drop off I begin to look for 
the cause. The good dairyman, like 
the good engineer, must constantly 
keep hig hand on the throttle.” 

Seven Stepping Stones to Success. 

Mr. Foss makes up his dairy creed 
as follows: 

“1. Weed out the poor cows by 
means of the scales and Babcock test. 
2. Feed the good cows a balanced 
ration. 3. Grow alfalfa and provide 
an abundance of silage. 4. Head the 
herd with the best sire obtainable. 5. 
Raise the heifer calves from the best 
cows. 6. Continue to weed, feed and 
breed. 7. Feed the mind of the man 
behind the cow.” 





Editorial Comment: The above 
story from a bulletin of the Illinois 
Farmers’ Institute is of almost as 
much value to the farmers of the 
South as to those of the West, for 
the same general principles apply 
everywhere. The Southern dairyman 
has cottonseed meal and cowpeas and 
the other legumes to balance his ra- 
tion, and he is spared much of the 
expense of housing and winter feed- 
ing which the Illinois dairyman has 
to provide for. Mr. Foss’s success 
could, with like methods and similar 
attention to the details of the busi- 
ness, be duplicated in a thousand in- 
stances in our territory. 





Depraved Appetite From Wrong 
Feeding. 


My horses are all run down in 
fiesh and I believe they will die. 
They seem to be starving to 
death all the time, so much so, 
they eat their own dung. I feed 
on good fodder and corn and 
give plenty of it three times a 
day, water regularly and work 
moderately. They are wormy, 
some of them, but don’t think 
all are. They seem to have mor- 
bid appetites. SUBSCRIBER. 


Editorial Answer: The depraved 
appetite and all other conditions 
mentioned point to indigestion, from 
probably too liberal feeding of a ra- 
tion not properly balanced. Corn and 
fodder is not a good ration for any 


horse except one fully grown and 
idle. 

We sugest the following treat- 
ment: 


Feed 5 parts of corn to 1 part of 
cottonseed meal. Reduce the quant- 
ity of grain feed to a moderate al- 
lowance. Give a moderate allowance 
of fodder at night and none at break- 
fast or dinner. 

Give as a tonic, twice a day for two 
weeks, 1 ounce of hyposulphite of 
soda and 1 dram each of dry sulphate 
of iron and powdered nux vomica. 





Another  Infringer Nailed 


SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


John Deere Plow Co. and Deere & Webber Co. 


Sued for Infringement Of 
DE LAVAL DISC - 
Cream Separator Patents 


For the information and caution of all whom it may con- 
cern annouucement is made that THE DE LAVAL SEPA- 
RATOR CO. has brought suit in the UNITEDSTATES CIR- 
CUIT COURT against the SHARPLES SEPARATOR 
CO. for infringement of LETTERS PATENT NO. 743,428 
by the manufacture and sale of cream separators containing 
DISC bowl construction covered by the claims of said letters 
patent. 

And that similar suits have been or will be filed as quickly 
as possible against the JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. and the 
DEERE & WEBBER CO., who are jobbing such infringing 
SHARPLES separators to dealers in the Western States. 

Attention is pertinently called in this connection to the 
recent hypocritical advertising tirade of the SHARPLES con- 
cern against DISC separators. We havé known for some time 
that they were getting ready to bring out a DISC machine 
and thus moving up in line with more modern DE LAVAL 
imitators and would-be competitors. We have but now, how- 
ever, been able to obtain one of these new DISC machines 
and the necessary evidence of infringement. The facts speak 
for themselves and require no further comment. 

In addition to the above suits the DE LAVAL COM- 
PANY now has infringement suits pending against the STAN-— 
DARD, IOWA, PEERLESS and CLEVELAND Separator 
Companies and the Wm. Galloway Co, all covering the manu- 
facture or sale of INFRINGING DISC SEPARATORS, 
which infringement applies equally to machines being made 
by different ones of these manufacturers and sold under their 
own and various other names by several “mail order” and 
other concerns, as well as to EVERY USER of any such in- 
fringing separator bought of ANY of these parties. 

To avoid any possible misunderstanding and dispel the 
pretense of some of these concerns that their machines are 
similar to the DE LAVAL it is proper that we should add 
that none of the patents sued upon involves the DE LAVAL 
“SPLITWING” FEEDING DEVICE or its combination 
with the IMPROVED DISC construction utilized in the up- 
to-date DE LAVAL separators and that none of the machines 
is in any degree equal in efficiency, all-around practicability 
and durability to the IMPROVED DE LAVAL machines of 
today. ; 

We have for years patiently stood the appropriation by 
would-be competitors of abandoned, discarded or patent ex- 
pired DE LAVAL inventions and types of separator construc- 
tion, but have now determined to put a stop to the more 
brazen utilization of LIVE patents. 

There are STILL OTHER infringers of DE LAVAL 
patents who will be held accountable in due course. 
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A Tale of Two Cows. 


Youn Can’t Always Judge a Cow’s Productive Capacity by Her 
Looks. 





Messrs. Editors: The dairyman 
who depends upon buying cows to re- 
plenish hig herd with generally finds 
his work dull and unprofitable. To 
breed a calf and develop it into a cow 


that will produce more butter fat in 
a year than did her mother adds life 
and interest to dairying, and that is 
what makes success. 

By the use of a good pure bred 
sire on ordinary scrub cows I have 
produced cows that with first calf 
made more than one-half more but- 
ter fat per year than their dams. 
But it is risky business to take any 
sort of cows as a foundation and 
expect to raise a profitable herd. Too 
mueh care cannot be taken in select- 
ing cows to raise calves from. It 
costs more to properly raise a calf 
to cowhood than most dairymen 
think. By carefully selecting the 
foundation stock one ean be reason- 
. ably sure that his heifers are going 

to develop into profitable cows. The 
scales and tester are indispensable in 
selecting their foundation. 

Several years ago we brought 
two cows into our herd. One 
was an ordinary looking ‘“two- 
gallon” cow. The other one was 
very fine looking, large and with 
an “udder like a washtub.” I was 
very anxious about this fine looking 
cow’s heifer calf, and gave it all pos- 





sible attention. About this time I 
bought a tester and put in a system 
of record keeping. At the end of 
one year I found that the large, fine- 
looking cow had produced only 150 
pounds of butter fat. She had milk- 
ed only about six months of the year 
and her monthly test had been very 
low. The so-called “two-gallon” cow 
had 300 pounds of butter fat to her 
credit. I wag not willing to part 
with my favorite cow without anoth- 
er year’s test. The end of the second 
year found her on the way to market. 
Her two heifer calves I gave careful 
attention, thinking they might in- 
herit the large milking qualities of 
their dam and the persistent, high- 
testing qualities of their sire’s side, 
but they, too, went to the butcher. 
The cows out of the other cow last 
years produced more than 400 
pounds butter fat each. 

There seems to be no limit to the 
possibilities within reach of the 
breeder of dairy cows. The Missis- 
sippi Experiment Station started with 
a low standard, now a cow to be re- 
tained in their herd must produce 
400 pounds butter fat per annum. 

Ex-Governor Hoard, of Wisconsin, 
has set his standard at 500 pounds 
per annum, and he has no idea of 
stopping at this. 

FELIX WILLIAMS. 
-Carroll Co., Go. 














What Farmers Want to Know. 





Don’t Pasture Young Sorghum. 


I have an acre of common sor- 
ghum cane which I want to 
graze with hogs, colts and cow. 
Thought of letting them on it 
occasionally when it gets to be 
about 12 inches high. It is now 
about 5 inches. Is there any 
danger of letting stock eat it? 
Several of my neighbors tell me 
it is dangerous at a certain 
stage for cattle. 

A. McK, 

Robeson Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof, W. F. Massey.) 

All young growth of sorghum is 
dangerous, whether from seed or 
suckers. It seems that at that stage 
of growth it developes prussic acid, 
the most rapid and dangerous of 
poisons. The mature growth is harm- 
less and valuable, as is also the hay 
from sown sorghum, but I would 
never allow any animal to pasture 
on a sorghum patch at any time. 
The suckers from cut-down cane are 
more dangerous than any. 





Suckers on Corn. 

My corn has begun suckering. 
I want to know what effect it 
has on it to pull them off or 
whether it is best to pull them 
off at all? I have always pulled 
them off, but have never known 
whether it was best or not. 

B. 8S. F. 
Wake Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


MY advice is to let the suckers 
alone. It will do no more harm to 
the plants to let them grow than to 
pull them off. I tested this matter 
years ago and found that it was labor 
worse than wasted to pull off the 
suckers. Last summer at one of the 
Mecklenburg institutes a young man 
asked me the same question and I 
replied as I have here. At the next 
institute he brought out two stalks 





ers and each sucker had two ears 
of corn and the main stalk had two 
ears. 





Preventing Tomato Rot, 
Please tell me how to pre- 
vent tomatoes from rotting. The 
last two seasons only half of 
crop reached maturity. I tie 
vines to stake and keep all lat- 
eral buds pinched out, and use a 
good deal of stable manure. 
MRS. J. C. P. 
Edgecombe Co., N. C., 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


The rot in tomatoes can be pre- 
vented by spraying the plants with 
Bordeaux mixture. But the spray- 
ing should begin before there are 
any signg of rot. Spray the plants 
at once and then repeat it once a 
week until the first. tomatoes are 
nearly full grown. To make the 
Bordeaux mixture, take five pounds 
of copper sulphate (bluestone) and 
put it in a sack and hang it in a 
cask with 25 gallons of water, to dis- 
solve. In another cask slake 5 
pounds of fresh lime, as for white- 
wash. When slaked, add water 
enough to make 25 gallons in that 
cask. Then pour the two together 
in a third cask, stirring all the time. 
Strain it and it igs ready fof use, 

You will need a small spraying 
apparatus to do the work well, but 
in a garden you can apply it with a 
whisk broom, dipping it into the. 
mixture and spraying it all over the 
plants. Of course you can make a 
smaller amount in the same pro- 
portion, 





“I want to see something very 
thin in a shirtwaist.” 
“Sorry, madam, but she has just 

gone out.’’—Chieago News. 
WLLUSTRATFD 


W.H. COFFMAN’S scxo°tanite 


Of his most magnificent Berkshire hogs is 
now ready to mail free to breeders at their 
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Buy from those who give their sole=attention to 
Ww E 





herd. Ifyou are interested write. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


the production of the greatest Berkshire type 
DO 





Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that money can 
buy or oxperanee develop in American and English bred Berkshires. 
“LORD PREMIER OF THE BLUE RIDGE,” 103565, th 


the greatest living boar. heads our 


The Blue Ridge Be kshire Farms, Asheville. N. C. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hegs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 


are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 


BILTMORE 


We Offer at Close Prices 


Six Bred Jersey Heifers due to calve Decem- 
and January. Speeial low price for the bunch, 
A few extra good bull calves out of high- 
record tested cows, and at prices any one who 
appreciatcs good stock can afford to pay. 
Young Barred Plymouth Rock and Single 
Comb White Leghorn chickens for sale. 


EGGS AT MARKED-DOWN PRICES. 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C. 


GUERNSEY BULL 14 months.old, sire 
Pride of North Caro- 
lina 11237, dam Heroine of Haddon 14927. 
This cow gave 5 gals. of milk testing 5%% 
butter fat, which is much above the aver- 
age. This is the best bred Guernsey in the 
South. Heisga large strong gentle animal 
ready for service. Price $100.00 registered 
and transferred, JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





























Berkshire Pigs 

I have 25 Pigs. for sale, sired by 
Gentry’s Baron Premier 55, he out of 
Charmers Duke 55, traces on three 
sides to Baron Lee and one side to 
Longfellow. Price of Pigs $500. Na- 
tive sheep for sale or exchange. 

ALEX. D. HUDSON, R. ff. D. No. 1, Newberry, S. C. 


SY SRE 
For Sale 


Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 
a ee ee ee 


The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. : 
8. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


Nothing Better in This World 


IN HOG FLESH 

than my Duroc-Jersey pigs, from registered 

. Remember I guarantee to please or 
take pig back, retum express paid. No pig under 
nine weeks old shipped. Try this breed of 
hogs for comparison. Price one, $6.50, for two, 
$12.50, for three, $18.00; registered each $1 extra. 
W. A. THGPEN, Edgecombe Co., Conetoe, N. C. 











: 
: 


il 








Selwyn Farm Tbercughbred |. 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow 68600, LEE’S PREMIER 8D 112763, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
= yo 

e€ are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like Te: 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him, 
Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman Duke 
vec es, ee 7 en ae 77000); Pre- 

ngfellow’s va 1678; Duk 

aking i ih 

ws bri ’s Premier 3d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
ae 72946, and Premier Longfellow’s Rival 


O1 
Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for descriptive booklet and prices. 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














For Sale 


Pedigreed Jersey Cattle. Address 


Occoneechee Farm, 
Durham, N. C. 











Sunnyside Berkshires. 


We have for sale two boars eight months 
old, ready for service. They are grandsons of 
Lord Premier 50001, and of Premier Longfel- 
low—the two greatest boars of the Berkshire 
breed, and the best blood in America. They 
are first class individuals and fit to head any 
herd. Also 15 pigs of the very best breeding. 
Prices reasonable for such stock. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 


Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM. N. C. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 

Standard Bred _ - Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey }} - Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black :te m Dogs = x : 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’! B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia 


Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


I can furnish this season 400 Red and Gray 
Fox Cubs at $4.00 each; best of Fox-hound 
Pups $7.50 to $10.00 each. 

8. C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 30; 15 Barred 
Rock Eggs $1.00; 12 Pekin Duck Eggs $1.00. 

10 broke Fox-hounds. 

J. D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 





















ROSE DALE HERD OF 


Aberdeen-Angus 


We have a few young Bulls and Heifers to 
offer, and more coming every day. , Write us 
for bosklet and prices. Address 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 








Registered Duroc Jersey Pigs Cheap. 


All ages ready to ship at all times. Par- 
ties wishing to buy will do well to write 
me for special low prices for the next four 
months. 

Mall orders given special attention. 


M. B. WHISNANT, - - HOLLIS, N. C- 





E.S.WRIGHT'S Poland Chinas 


at-home stock for sale. Come to see me, or 
write your wants. E. 8S. WRIGHT, 








of corn. Bach stalks had two suck- 


request. BLUEFIELD, W. VA, 


2 1] my 
Dogs at Auction—I am compelled to sell al 
fox, cat, deer, coon, and possum hounds —_ 
pups, setters, pointers. collies, fox ee 
and bull dogs. List tellsall. You set 





Sykes, Tenn. 


at your offer. Write 
E. F. WILMOTH, Shelbyville, Ky- 
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CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
OUR R. F. D. GOLUMN FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S. C., June 5. 1909. 
Kets sence i 
satteateeapmgnrsnnacdineitinemammsunned |<  “eraerrtenrttenmnl os 
__- Butter—Crea: 
An Interesting and Profitable Meet- | 4®™8~ Choice, as to - 
ing in Wilmington. Lard—Pure—Tierces 12% 
f the Eastern iaeek. a > 
The yearly meeting o e Hie oh ‘ 
North Carolina Rural Letter Car-| Jrain—Corn, white 2. ** hae 
riers’ Association was held in Wil- tc ten eee ae 
mington, May 31st, and was a most] Mixed.......................-.--- 5 
interesting and profitable session. vada sae oar Oe SS we 
Roll-call showed the following mem- pide ee ge pee 100 yeunte ies 1.00 
0 . Der iW pounas -...... . 
bers present: ak api sites Middings, Ber 100 bout ferent: 1.00 
R. F. Gore and J. W. Russ, 0 il- ulls, per 100 peunds ........... 
mington; B, D. Pearsall, F. B. Orr, | ce Hlour Sassen. per bushel. > 
M. H. Pridgen and R. D. Pearsall, of PP = e 
Pender County; J. A. Wyche, of Co-| Bigging—2 poun 6% 
lumbus County; D. C. Fennell, of|* 74 : 
Sampson County; J. H. Fussell, S. L. 50 , ‘To produce a level surface requires a keen plane; to make an exact 
Bradshaw and L. D. Deal, of Duplin 00 mortise calls for a true-edged chisel; to bore a smooth hole you must have 
i kal 7 w.G a ciean-lipped bit in a steady brace; to saw a straight edge demands a 
ot aut mt : : ide and J. W. Gay,| Nnw yoRK PRODUCE MARKET. perfect saw; and so on through the realm of practical work. 
of Brunswick County. ‘Tools that get out of order quickly are useless to the worker. Right 
Officers were elected for the en- New York, June 5, 1909. here the value of 
suing term as follows: The demand for new potatoes is 
President—R. F. Gore. active and quotations are well sus- 
Vice President—S. L. Bradshaw. tained. N. C. white, per bbl., No. 1, 
Sec’y and Treasurer—D. J. Ward.|$3.50@4; 8S. C., $4@4.50; Fla., $4 
Chaplain—J. H. Fussell. @4.75; culls, $1.50@1.75. Sweets, Tools and Cutlery becomes supreme. Scientifically forged, shaped, tempered and 
Delegates to State Convention at|per basket, $1.50@2.25. Onions in finished, bate beh A hs moro 
Charlotte, July 5th and 6th: E. D.Jample supply, but quotations are rok al Le peme Keen Kutter stands everywhere for the most 
Pearsall, R. F, Gore and J. W. Gay.| firm; Texas, new white, per crate, eer. prectvcel tcole for practical work. “Tite je worth ememeeas 
’ as you buy tools. 
Alternates: J, A. Wyche, J. H. Fus-|$1@1.25; yellow, $75c.@$1.20. As- *KEEN Keen Kutter Tools include Carpenter Tools of all kinds, Farm 
sell and D. C, Fennell. paragus, white, per dozen bunches, _and Garden Tools. Also a full line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket- 
The delegates to the State Conven-|$2@2.50; green, $2.75@38.50. Cu- knives and Table ee shiciiditeahaaail 
tion were instructed to vote for the|cumbersg per basket, $1@2. Beets, po os 
mutual benefit plan and also to do|per hundred bunches, $1@3. Cab- ¥ SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. ({nc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. y, 
all in their power for good roads. bages, are of all qualities and prices, = 


The cost of rural service in rela- 
tion to keeping horses and buggies 
was thoroughly discussed, and it was 
estimated that it costs a carrier $25 
to $30 per month to keep horses and 
that a new buggy is needed about 
every eighteen months or two years, 
as a buggy that has been in service 
for that length of time is only fit for 
the scrap heap. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C., June 5, 1909. 
10% to10% 
9 tol10 














RICHMOND TOBACOO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K, Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., June 8, 1909. 

We have still had some small re- 
ceipts in our market, mostly of sun- 
cured tobaccos which are sold at at- 
tractive figures to the farmers. Busi- 
ness in old tobaccos is very quiet, 
there being no perceptible demand 
from any quarter except in a retail 
way. We are still having a good 
season for setting out plants amd we 
think that by next week the whole 
crop will have been finished. The 
weather is warm and sultry, with oc- 
casional showers, and is ideal for the 


growth of all vegetation. Receipts 
loose tobacco for May, 357,52 
pounds. Average price for May, 


1909; $10.78; average price for May, 
1908, $12.49. 























Brig' t 
Wrappers Fillers 
7@9 
9 11 
il 15 
5 6 
HE 
9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
COMMON Secdc ctu ccc ween 6 @8 5 7 
PER ccc ncsusicdumaniona 7@9 7 9 
CP a ea 9 @14 9 @12 








NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., June 5, 1909. 
prices are strictly wholesale (not job 





The 
pd and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: : 


Fancy 
SHOP -DPTUMC..cccn cncewonccdctccna- 











a fair average being perhaps 60@ 
90c. for Carolina, and 75c.@$1 for 
Maryland. Corn, per standard crate, 
$1@2. Cauliflower, Norfolk, per 
basket, $1@1.50. Chicory, per bbl., 
$1.50@2. Lettuce, Southern, per 
basket, 25@50c. Oysterplants, per 
100 bunches, $1@3. Peppers, $1@ 
1.25 per carrier. Peas, Va., large 
stock, large basket, 75c.@1.50; 
small basket, 50c.@$1, and the same 
for large basket of small peas; Md., 
large basket, $1.50. Parsnips, per 
bbl., $1.25@1.50. Parsley, $2@ 
3.50 per bbl. for N. O. curly. Rad- 
ishes, per 100 bunches, 25@50c. 
String beans, N. C. and Va., per % 
bbl. basket, wax or green, $1.50@ 
2.00. Spinach, per bbl., 50c.@$1. 
Squash, yellow crookneck, per box, 
50c.@$1. Rutabags, per bbl., 60c. 
@$1. Tomatoes, $1@2 per carrier, 
the latter for fancy Fla. stock. 

Strawberries are in abundant sup- 
ply and retail at 3 qts. for a quarter. 
in quantities, N. C. are quoted at 
3@6c.; Md. from 4@7c., with fancy, 
10c. Watermelons make quite a 
showing and Floridas are quoted at 
$30@$40 per 100. Blackberries, N. 
C., per qt., 12@i5c. Huckleberries, 
16 @20¢e. 

Western factory butter, 20c., and 
from this up to 26%@27c. for 
creamery specials. 

. Southern prime eggs 21@21%c.; 
seconds, 20%c. 





Good Sales of Sun-Oured Tobacco. 


From 150,000 to 200,000 pounds 
of gun-cured tobacco was sold on 
Richmond market during the week 
ending Saturday, 29th, the figures 
ranging from $12 to $32 per hun- 
dred. Keen interest was shown by 
the buyers who attended the sales. 

There has been really no falling 
off in the prices of good sun-cured 
during the whole season, and farm- 
ers in the ‘“sun-cured belt” will 
probably put in a larger acreage, 
knowing as they do that there is al- 
ways a strong demand for this grade 
of tobacco. 

Prices on all grades of tobacco 
were well sustained on the Lynch- 
burg market the past week and the 
trade was active. Reports show that 
there was an increase of 7,200,900 
pounds in favor of 1909 over 1908 
up to May 28th, 

The Danville market was strong 














the past week and considerable to- 
bacco was brought in from surround- 
ing districts. The offerings consist- 
ed largely in the winding up of the 
crop, mixed stocks, etc. 

J. M. BELL. 


GOOD AND TR: E TOOLS 


2eady for Any Sort of the Most Exacting Work 


Tools that will last, that are good and true 
and will do the best kind of work, are rather 
lfficult to get if you are buying the ordinary 
kind. Ycu’ll ponder long over the dealer’s 
assortment and then choose one that looks 
good—but is probably all wrong. It is impos- 
sible to pick out the one with the longest life 
and that will give the greatest satisfaction. 
How are you going to tell what is under the 
polish that covers the metal? Use alone will 
tell the story—when it is too late! 

if you have work do, it is important 
e ough to do with the right kind of tools—the 
best that youcan buy. Tools that are perfec- 
tlon; that come to you ail ready for use; the 
famous “Keen Kutter.’ tools—forty years the 
standard inquality. TheSimmons Hardware 
Company of St. Louis, the makers of these 
tools, stands behind every one and guarantees 
that they must be what is claimed for them 
or your money is returned or a new tool sub- 
stituted, . 

Many a tool that looks to be right is thrown 
on the scrap heap when it is tested because a 
flaw—cven a minute one—has been discover- 
ed. Untilatoolis absolutely right, until it 
has been put through the severest tests, it is 
not allowed to go to the market. 

When you purchase ordinary edge tools it is 
necessary to put on the “working edge” your- 
self. Few men know just how to do this 
properly. “Keen Kutter” tools come to you 
all re .dy forservice. You could shave imme 
diately with arazor you had just bought. You 
would find the saw sharp and eager for work; 
a hatchet would need no further treatment! 
You are not only sayed the trouble or worry 
of putting on this “working edge” but you 
zet away from the danger of spoiling the tool. 
An equal amount of attention is paid to the 
hang and balance of every tool that bears the 
trademark. ‘ 

The Simmons hardware Company are as 
pa'nstaking with the smallest tool that bears 
the “Keen Kutter” trademark as they are 
with the lawn mower, the ax, or the rakes or 
other farm implements which are made in 
the full line. They can be bought all over the 
country, because they are always in demand. 

Once a ‘Keen Kutter” tool is tried the user 
decides he must have a full line of “Keen 
Kutter” tools, because he knows they will do 
the most exacting work under the severest 
conditions and come out of the work just as 
Lrerfect as before it was begun. 

“Keen Kutter” tools are sold everywhere. 
They may be a little higher than inferior va- 
rieties, but they more than pay for themselves. 
They last a lifetime, remaining in ¢g con- 
dition from first tolast. If your dealer does 
not have what you want, write to the Sim- 
mons Hardware Company (Inc.), either at 
St. Louis or New York. 


Special Excursion to Oxford, Account 
St. John’s Day, June 24th. 


The Seaboard has arranged to run their 
usual Excursion from Raleigh, Durham, Wel- 
don and intermediate points to Oxford on ac 
count of the celebration which will take place 
onfJune 24th. Round trip $1.00, 

The Masons of the State will be there to 
welcome yon, and, best of all, three hundred 
of the happiest orphans inthe country will 
— you with brightest smiles. Go and see 
them 











See posters for full information or ask your 
nearest agent. . H. . 
District Passenger Agent. 





SEND YOUR ORDER FOR 


COW PEAS 


AND OTHER 


St = DS 
D GGS & BEADLES 


THE SEED MERCHANTS 
1709 E. Frankila St., & 603-605 E. Marshall St., Richmond, Va. 


We are headquarters for Superior Seeds of 
all kinds. Garden and Flower Seeds. Cirass and 
Clover Seeds. Seed Potatoes, Cow Peas, Etc. 
Also Poultry Foods and Supplies. Ask for our 
free Catalogue. Your Co Solicited. 


FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this ityle type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
Parate word. cas) th order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
td rate omnes for amounts 
ess rh-- e 


























For Sale—300 bushels peas. Apply W. B. 
Kemp. Byron, Ga. 





Potato slips for sale at $1 per 1,000, by W. J. 
Deal, Maiden, N. C, 


Fine mixed peas. Quick purchasers lots 1 to 
300 bushels $1.25, f. o- b. Raeford, N.C. Moore 
Supply House. 








Wanted- Second-hand bags and burlap, any 
kind, any quantity, anywhere. Richmond 
Bag Co., Richmond, Va. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, $1.50 
thousand; Norton Yams, $1.00 thousand, 
G. L, Robertson, Rowland, N. C. 


Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A.M Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Wanted.—Principalship school eight or ten 
months at $75. Diplomas. Much experience. 
Box 25, Route 2, Jonesboro, N. C. 











For Sale.—A 25-horse power Horizontal id 
ular Poiler, in good condition, with all n - 
sary fixtures and attachments. Will sell at a 
narenie- xi or call on Geo. D. Butt, Tar- 
voro, N. C. 





Imported Large Yorkshire sows in farrow, 
service boars and pigs, and Essex pigs. Thor- 
oughbred Angora goats. One each right hand 
Avery and Rock Island, and Reversible Chat- 
tanooga Disc plows... McCormic Binder, Large 
Feed Cutter. All first class condition. Re- 
cleaned Clay, Black, Whippoorwill peas cheap. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 








When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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@- THE POULTRY YARD. -® 








Early June Work in the Poultry Yard. 





Wage Incessant War on Lice—See That the Birds Have Clean 
Qaurters—Put the Males in Separate Pens—The Little Details 


Which Count. 


OW THAT the hatching season 
NY is nearly over, a timely word 
A) of advice and caution to the 
traveler on the road to fortune, via 
poultry, will be in order. We are 
all, more or less, inclined to be neg- 
lectful, putting off the little essen- 
tials until a more convenient time, 
to the detriment of our flocks. To 
be successful all the little details 
must be attended to promptly. A 
failure to do so materially reduces 
the profits and pleasure, if it does 
not even induce disaster and eonse- 
quent loss of the fowls. 

‘ The one great enemy of success, is 
lice. They areever-present. There 
never was a flock so fortunate as to 
be absolutely free of these little 
pests. It hag been said: ‘A louse 
today will be a grandfather tomor- 
row,” which, while probably not ex- 
actly true, goes to show how rapidly 
they increase, and the necessity of 
constant warfare upon them. 

As fast as the sitting hens are 
taken from the nest with their broods 
they should be dusted liberally, es- 
pecially around the vent, with a good 
insect powder. This should be 
repeated every ten days or two 
weeks, as long as they have the 
ehitks, As soon as all the sitting 
hens are taken off, all the nests of 
the laying hens, as well as those 
occupied by the sitting hens, should 
be cleaned of all the straw in them, 
and swept out with a straw broom. 
After cleaning out thoroughly, burn 
the nest material some distance away 
from the hen house. When cleaned, 
take a paint or whitewash brush—a 
small brush is better to get into all 
the corners—and thoroughly cover 
all the surface of the nests with a 





solution made of kerosene oil to 
every gallon of which has been 
added one ounce of carbolic acid. 
This should be done in the afternoon 
so as not to disturb “Biddy” while 
she wants to lay you the “golden 
egg.”’ When you have finished paint- 
ing the nests, refill them with fresh 
straw or other good nest material. 


Too much attention cannot be 
given to cleanliness. The coops 
should be frequently moved _ to 


clean spots, and the other houses 
cleaned once a week and  0painted 
once a month at least with the so- 
lution given. 

Another important requirement 
at this time is the separation of the 
male birds from the females. As 
fertile eggs are no longer required, 
the fowls will be better off separated. 
The gallantries of the males often- 
times only worry the hens and hin- 
der them from laying. While it may 
not be generally well known, it is a 
fact, often proven, that hens with 
which there are no males, will lay 
more eggs than those that are mat- 
ed. Besides the benefit of receiving 
more eggs, the infertile eggs will 
keep for weeks in hot weather. The 
reason is plain. The fertile egg has 
a life germ in it, which, in a short 
time dies, and immediately sets up 
decomposition of the entire egg, thus 
they have to be used or disposed of 
soon after being laid or they are 
lost. 

Begin now to get your fowls in 
good shape for the moulting season. 
Pay careful attention to the seem- 
ingly little things, and bear in mind 
the old adage, ‘“‘keeping everlasting- 
ly at it brings success.” 

UNCLE JO. 








Spurs for Poultrymen. 


Don’t hatch more chicks than you 
can properly care for. It is a great 
mistake. 

Js 


“whatever is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well,” in all lines of 
care of poultry. 


If any culls, pick them out and 
market them early; better for your 
flock and your purse. 


& 
Keep the poultry house cleaned 
often all summer, if you want to 
save trouble and expense. 


wh 


If you have pure-bred poultry, 
you can’t afford not to advertise it, if 
you want to gell stock and eggs. 


4 


“Go slow,” is a good motto, in the 
poultry business, and learn as you 
go, if you want to build up a profit- 
able business. ¢ 


Begin to select your breeders 
whfén chicks are one month old; then 
keep selecting from these the very 
best, until you are ready to mate 
next season. 

a 

Four essentials for profit in the 
poultry business—the right kind of 
fowls, the right kind of house, the 
right kind of feed and plenty of it, 
no lice or mites. Losses, instead of 
gains, are the results if any of these 
essentials are lacking. 





Growing chicks should have free 
range when possible, especially those 
to be kept for breeders. The hen 
is a complicated machine, and she 
should have every chance for full de- 
velopment of all her organs. 


a 


Select the variety best suited to 
your purpose, and study it carefully, 
then stick to your chosen variety, 
unless perfectly convinced you can 
find one better suited to your pur- 
pose. 


& 


Do not over-feed—it wastes; do 
not under-feed, it is a loss. Feed so 
chicks will have eaten up every par- 
ticle until next feeding time, and be 
hungry for more feed. For fatten- 
ing for market, give at least one 
feed of moist mash, preferably at 
night, after they have eaten all the 
grain and green food they will. They 
will eat this after they will eat no 
more of the other. 


we 


If you would have healthy, - vig- 
orous chicks, they must, in the first 
place, be hatched from eggs produc- 
ed by healthy, vigorous stock, then 
kept in sanitary houses, fed bounti- 
fully, on good, substantial food, with 
plenty of pure: fresh water—and 
plenty of green food. Plenty of 
green food both advances the growth 
of the chick, and keeps down the 
feed bill. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 

Rowan Co., N. C. 





How a Little Flock May Pay. 


Messrs. Editors: I began poultry 
raising four years ago with eight 


pure Single Comb Rhode Island Red |* 


hens and one cockerel, Penned them 
to themselves and kept a strict ac- 
count of their returns for the year, 
and found that my pen of nine birds 
netted me $105.00 for one year. 

That tickled me so I bred from 
thirty hens of same breed the next 
year and did not count either eggs 
or chickens used in our family. They 
netted me $200.00 for one year. 

Of course I bred and sold fancy 
eggs and stock, but, dear reader, 
could I have done that with scrub 
stock? 

The secret is this: Have some- 
thing someone else wants. And the 
way to do that is to have something 
a little better than the average. if 


you have you need not be uneasy,|o 


some one will be willing to pay you 
a fair price for what you can spare. 
As I only keep the one breed, they 
have free range on the farm and 
cackle and crow delightfully. 
JAMES C. DeLANCEBY. 
Guilford Co., N. C. 





$69 From Three Turkey Hens. 


Messrs. Editors: In 1908, with 
three M. B. turkey hens, we raised 
and sold $54 worth and have on hand 
seven young turkeys worth $15, 
making a total of $69, or $23 each 
for the hens, We sold and gave away 
two sittings of eggs. How is this 
for success with turkeys? 

Now, of course, there was some 
expense, but it was not great. There 
is more clear money in turkeys than 
there is in cotton, and I would advise 
farmers to raise more turkeys. By 
all means raise the pure breeds, as 
they are easy to raise and will bring 
better prices, as no one wants any- 
thing but full blood to breed from. 

Cc. W. PRESLEY. 











OUTHERN 
~~ We are carrying in 


EEDS. stock Clay, Black, Whip, 

Mixed and Iron Peas, Orange and 
Amber Cane Seed, German and 
Japanese Millet, and can make im- 
mediate shipments. 

We also have one million sweet po- 
tato plants, $1.50 per thousand ; in lots 
of five to ten thousand $1.00 per thou- 
sand. Immediate shipment. 


HICKORY SEED CO. 
HICKORY, - 





- North Carolina. 





¢ ow PEAS. 


We have for sale one hundred to two 
hundred bushels of Mixed Cow Peas at 
$1.20 per bushel of 60 pounds, in bags. 
f. o. b. Wilmington, N.C. Will accept 
orders for any quantity at this price, 
and make immediate shipment, for 
eash. Address, 4 

PEARSALL & CO., 
Wilmington, N.C, 











N. L. WILLET SEED CO., 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Get Weekly Current Price List. 


To approved parties we will sell 
Mixed Cow Peas at $1.30, and Amber 
Sorghum at $1.50 per bushel in good 
amounts f. o. b. Augusta sacked paya- 
ble October ist without interest. 





KITSELMAN BRO 


MUNCIE, IND. 


Boz 4 








When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 





Where to Buy 
Poultry and Eggs. 


m 














EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
ps c.L. See 

rge Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. 0. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, White and Buff 
Rocks, Partridge White, Buff and Silver 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black Langshans, 
Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, White and 
Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, $2 for 30, $3 
for 60, $6 for 100. Will exchange Eggs for Field 
Peas. A hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or 
order duplicated at half price. 

AKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 


GEER’S EGGS HATCH 


Best Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds and Brown 
Leghorn eggs $1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30 eggs. Cir- 
cu ddress H. B. GEER, 











lar free. Add . 
NASHVILLE, Tenn, 


18 Popular Varieties Purebred Poultry. 


Eggs $1.00 per sittirz. Catalogue free. 


J. T. YODER, Hickory, N. C., 
Route No. 1. 


100 of. my “Snow-Flake” Strain 


‘of S.C. White Leghorn Breeding Hens 
for sale at $1.00each. EGGS $1.00 per 16. The 
world’s greatest laying strain. 


tC. L, HIGBEE, Greensboro, N. C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Pure Bred 
After May the first I will sell Eggs from my 
best matings at $2.00 for 15, and from select 
utility matings at $1.00 for 15. Utility fowls 
forsale. 4, W. FRIDBLE, Stekesdale, N. C. 














Columbian Wyandottes. 


For beauty and profit, none better. A few 
settings for sale. SAGER, 





Box A543, Herndon, Va. 


ROOFINGS 


“ACME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square, 


“UNIVERSAL” _ 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that monwy can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 

We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economi: 


cal. 
Samples and Catalog “F’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c., &c 








Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


Made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt, 
nature’s great weather-resister. 
For every building on the farm. 


Every roll guaranteed. Look for the trade- 
mark. Write for samples and Good Roof 
Guide Book. re 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


New York 








PHILADELPHIA =. 
Chieg° 


San Francisco 
$30 HAY PRESS Best press made, thous: 
ands in use. Over 40080 
inthree months. For 10 yre. we’ve made the™. 
Shipped on 5 days’ free trial direct from fac 











tory. Write at once for free booklet. 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO., ATLANTA, GA+ 
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How to Grow Winter Cabbage. 





Begin Preparation of the Land Now, Sow Seed in August, and 
Transplant in September—Rich Soil Necessary—How to Keep 


Cabbage Through the Winter. 


I wish to sow an acre in cab- 
bage to head up in October, and 
wish to ask when to sow, what 
variety is best, and if it is better 
to sow and transplant, or to sow 
them where they are to grow? 
The land has never been culti- 
vated. I had it grubbed, and 
then the stumps taken up, and 
expect to put about 100 bushels 
stable manure on it and 800 
pounds 8—4-—4 guano. The 
growth wag cut off a year ago. 
Do you think it would pay to 
lime it? and would you broad- 
cast the stable manure? The 
land is medium light and is un- 
derlain with red clay. oO. S$. 

Wayne Co., N, C. 





I am using this letter to redeem 
my promise to tell about growing 
winter cabbage in the South. You 
say that you want them to head in 
October. This is earlier than you 
can head them well in your climate, 
and if you could they would not 
keep for winter. Early December is 
as early as you should have the cab- 
bages head anywhere (except in the 
mountains) south of Virginia. Fail- 
ures in growing winter cabbage in 
the South have been due, in the first 
place, to starting too early and tak- 
ing the Northern directions for sow- 
ing in spring and carrying the plants 
through the summer, and in the 
second place, to lack of water dur- 
ing the growth of the plants. 

In the first place, the soil must be 
suited to the growth of the late 
crop, a soil more inclined to clay 
than sand, or a strong clay loam 
that will retain moisture well. Then 
it should be thoroughly plowed and 
manured and prepared, for, while 


collards may grow in any gort of soil 


and with little manuring, cabbages 
want a fat soil, and you cannot get 
them in any other. I would plow 
the soil deeply after putting as much 
manure broadcast as I could fairly 
turn under, On land not full of 
humus I would sow an early variety 
of peas broadcast and would turn 
them under the last of August and 
harrow in a dressing of lime, for 
you do not need to set the cabbage 
plants till September. I would add 
to the manure 500 pounds per acre 
of acid phosphate, and with this and 
a heavy coat of manure you will 
need no potash for cabbage on your 
red land. ~ 


Now, as to the plants. The best 
plan is to burn a bed down near a 
branch, where water igs handy. Burn 
it as you would for tobacco and fer- 
tilize it well. Sow seed of the Pre- 
mium Flat Dutch cabbage, in rows 
in the bed about the first of August. 
Now see to it that the plants never 
suffer for lack of water. If the 
weather is dry, water them well 
daily, keeping the soil continually 
moist, for you want them to grow 
rapidly so that you can have strong 
plants ready to set in early Septem- 
ber. If the plants get stunted in 
the bed, you will make small cab- 
bages. After setting in the field 
keep them growing rapidly by rapid 
cultivation, for on the rapidity of the 
growth depends much of the suc- 
cess. On soil naturally moist and 
heavily manured you can actually 
make them grow faster than the 
green caterpillars can eat them. But 
at the same time you should be 
ready to fight the green worms. 


Paris green, mixed one part green to 


50 parts of flour, can be used until 
the plants begin to head. But after 
heading begins I rather prefer to dis- 
pense with the poison. Then dust 
the cabbage over with air-slaked 
lirhe in which a little salt has been 
mixed, say one part of salt to 40 
parts of lime. If rain washes it off, 
renew it. The lime and the salt 
will both agreg with the cabbage. I 
have kept the plants white with this 
mixture in my garden in Raleigh, and 
had hardly @ worm hole in the cab- 
bage. 

lf well grown and well cultivated 
up to the first of December, the cab- 
bages, should. begin to head, and it 
they are slow in heading take a 
small plow and remove the mold- 
board and run the plow deeply be- 
tween the rows. ‘this will check 
rapid growth by cutting some of the 
roots, and will throw them into 
heading. But I would not care to 
have them head until December, so 
that they will keep well in winter. 
But any that are not well headed 
by the middle of December can be 
made to head during the winter. 

We never have weather severe 
enough to hurt eabbage before the 
middle of December. Then turn 
each plant over by loosening the 
roots some, with the head towards 
the north. Bank the earth over the 
stem and lower part of the head, 
leaving the top just exposed. They 
will keep better in this way in the 
South than if taken up. Some turn 
the heads to the south, which is a 
good way to get them hurt, for the 
stem and base of the head are the 
tender parts, and if the plants are 
turned to the south, these parts are 
on the cold side and the open part 
of the head is exposed to the sun, 
and will be hurt when frozen, It is 
the same principle as setting early 
cabbage plants in the fall on the 
north side of a ridge rather than on 
the south side. They get tender on 
the south side and are easily dam- 
aged by sudden cold, while on he 
north side they keep dormant and 
live. 


But in growing late cabbage, re- 
member that the chief thing is heavy 
manuring and moisture to dissolve 
the plant food, as well as not trying 
to carry the plants through our long 
summer, and having them stunted 
when they should be growing rapid- 
ly. It takes several years of heavy 
manuring and a rotation of other 
truck crops to get a piece of land 
into the very best condition for cab- 
bage. In fact, the only way to the 
best success with garden crops is to 
pile on the manure and fertilizers 
every year. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





“Bob says I grow more beautiful 
every time he sees me,”’ said Mary. 
‘‘Why don’t you ask him to call of- 
tener?” said Anne.—Harper’s Ba- 


zaar. 


RAISE CELERY AT HOME. 





Winter Celery Can be Grown All 
Over the South—How to Grow, 
Blanch and Keep It. 


Messrs, Editors: Celery igs almost 
universally liked by all classes and 
is easily prepared for food either raw 
or cooked in soups, boiled like as- 
paragus or greens, chopped up for 
salads in numerous combinations. 
It ig a delicious, healthful, nourish- 
ing diet, and is a very desirable dish 
for nervous folks. 

For a seed bed, I prepare a space 
4x 4 feet or 2 x 6 feet, very rich with 
well-rotted stable manure. Old leaf 
mould is good, too. Work it up fine- 
ly and scatter a 5-cent paper of seed 
evenly over the bed. Cover a scant 
one-half inch with fine, rich soil. 

If dry, water often. For the young 
plants, warm soap suds are fine. It 
is a great plant for water. When 
plants are three to six inches high 
transplant to the garden rows. I 
sometimes dig a trench 50 feet long, 
12 inches wide for one one row or 18 
inches wide for two rows, 6 or 8 
inches deep, when I sow the seed in 
the bed. We throw house slops in 
che trench while the plants are grow- 
ing, spading them into the soil in 
bottom of ditch, now and then, to 
keep it sweet. I set plants 3 or 4 
inches apart in the rows. Hoe often. 
When plants are 6 inches high, place 
paperg on each side of the rows, lift 
up the branches and hill-up with 
earth near to top of plants, repeat 
as they grow and they will soon be 
blanched finely and ready for the 
table. 

If lumber is handy and cheap, 
drive a lath in the row every 3 or 4 
feet, slip a board 10 to 12 inches 
wide under the branches to the stakes 
and straighten it up staking firmly in 
place and bank with earth along bot- 
tom to shut out light and air. 

I prefer paper to boards, as you 
can take out a few plants at a time 
and not disturb those left, or a 
plank can be used on one side of the 
rows and paper on the other. A row 
fifty feet long, plants three inches 
apart, would contain 200 plants, say 
three-fourths of them fine, salable 
plants at five cents each, grocery 
price, $7.50, cost of seeds five cents, 
labor nothing. If paper is used, the 
largest plant can be taken out at any 
time leaving the others undisturbed 
until wanted. If well banked up, can 
be left in the ground all winter in 
the South. If a hard freeze is com- 
ing, cover four or five inches with 
earth and they will not harm, 

The best soil for celery is a well- 
drained marsh with 6 or 12 inches of 
muck on a clay subsoil; but it will 
thrive on any good soil with very 
moderate care, and is a profitable 
and healthful crop to raise almost 
anywhere. 

If on rich land, well-watered, it will 
grow more rapidly and produce more 
crisp, tender, juicy plants. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Coffee Co., Tenn. 





Dropping of Figs. 

Any one having trouble with the 
dropping of green or immature figs 
should write at once to F, C. Reimer, 
Horticulturist, N. C. Experiment Sta- 





tion, West Raleigh, N. C. 


A USEFUL BOOKLET. 


We have received Circular 11 of 
the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station, on “Fighting Insect Pests 
and Diseases of Crops.” It is a valu- 
able little booklet of 112 pages, full 
of information for the farmer, gar- 
dener and fruit grower. It will be 
sent free to all Virginians, and every 
reader in that State should have a 
copy. Probably those in other States 
could secure one by sending 10 cents 
to the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Blacksburg, Va. 


COW PEAS 


For sale in lots of one bushel 








to five hundred bushels at 
$1.50, sacked. f. 0 b. cars. 


J. L. ELLIS, 


ALLENDALE, S. C. 








Fruit Trees. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


PLANTS FOR SALE 


COLLARDS: North Carolina Short Stem. 

POTATO SLIPS: Norton Yam. 

Price, $1.50 per 1000. Write for special 
prices on large lots. 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 
G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., 
R. 1, Raleigh, N. C. 











MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you want a good house to 
look after your interest, write to y 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit one Produce Commission Merchants, 
E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 


PECAN 


TREES. srsctr ‘tow Paces. 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Vineless Sweet Potatoes 

The best grown are the Yellow Vineless. I 
have them, and after May ist will have for 
sale Slips from this variety ; $1.50 per 1,000. Have 
reduced the price of R. I. Red E Eggs gs to $1. per 
15. A strong chick from nearly every egg; try 
them and be convinced. Oak Hill Poultry 
Farm, Wyatt, N.C. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


» Otc., 
Harvey Opring Co., he pret 


























GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5 men, The 
labor saver of the age 


ge Sentueteh 
ap. Bu ing Mch, 
S 5 200 Tth St. Southwest 








Washington, 0.C. 





THE RANEY CANNERS 





Are famous throughout the Couutry. 


Fifteen years experience has made them perfect. 
experiment, but buy THE CANNER WITH THE REPUTATION 


Don’t 








We supply everything you need in the business - - - 


- - Let us send you our catalog. 


THE RANEY CANNER COMPANY, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





Write today for FREE 





CANNING MACHINES 


“SAVE THE WASTE AND TURN IT INTO WEALTH” 
by using MODERN HOME CANNER METHODS. , Family 
Sizes to Factory Plants. Cans, Labels and complete supplies, 


Mlustrated Literatureto MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept, I. ‘“‘USES TIN OR GLASS OANS.” 
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$63 to $81 Pays Board, Tuition and Room Rent 


For a Full Session of Nine Months at 


PIEDMONT HICH SCHOOL 


Situated in Cleveland County at the Foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Mineral Water. No 





Malaria. Splendid Community. 





**Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and daughters to 
educate.”’—Chas. E. Taylor, President Wake Forest College. 

On all sides I saw evidences of patient pains-taking labor, thorough scholarship and 
marked executive ability.”—J. B. Carlyle, Professor of Latin, Wake Forest College. 

The instruction is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.”— 
Rev. R. S. Tredway. 

In my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work.”—E. Y. Webb, Member of Congress. 

‘One of the best prepatory schools in the State.”—Cleveland Star. 

The young men who have come to the University from the Piedmont High School 
have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and satisfactory work. 
Very truly yours, Prancis P. Venable, President University of N.C.” 
he S is the best and cheapest school in the State.”—E. M. Koonce, Member N. ©. Leg- 

slature. 
FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 11TH. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 


W. D. BURNS, Lawndale. N. C. 


Portable, Powerful! 


GIBBES GASOLINE 
ENGINES 


An ideal power for 
every day purposes. 














Personally Conducted 


TOUR 


“Around the Continent” 


Over the Rocky Mountains to the Pa- 
cific, the Alaska-Yukon Exposition, 
Los Angeles During the Elks’ Nation- 
al Convention and Through the Yel- 
lowstone National Park—Via the 


- SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


im charge of 
Mr. O. H, GATTIS, District Passenger 
Agent, Raleigh, N. O., and Obaper- 
oned by MRS. O. H. GATTIS over the 
entire trip. 


Leaves July 8rd, returns August 6th, cir- 
cling the United States in a solid Pullman 
train composed of the highest grade and 
modern design of sleeping compartment ob- 
servation cars and Pullman dining cars. 

The most inexpensive trip ever operated 
from the Southeast, through Atlan’ Bir- 
ming semphis, stopping at Kansas City. 
Denver, lorado Springs, Salt Lake, Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, Monterey, Santa 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, 
jpokane, t 
Park, St. Paul, Chicago, returning home 
through Cincinnati and C. & O. through Rich- 
mond. ‘ 

e (5 


Ti. Soe 


Guano Spreader, Cultivator and Lister 


4 Saves Time, 
= Trouble, Teme 
per, and Exe 
pense. 
3 AND 6 H. P, SKIDDED. 

-Complete information on application to— 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Sellers of “Gibbes G y-”—All Kinds, 
Box 1280, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


Threshing Engines For Sale 
heap 





da Machi 





FEED YOUR CROP AT THE RIGHT TIME TO 





MAKE FRUIT AND INCREASE YOUR YIELDS 


The cut shows the Spreader with Cultivator Attachment 
ready to cultivate the crop nicely and at the same time give 


it a side dressing of guano, without the loss of any time or 
labor. 


We offer for immediate acceptance, 
subject to prior sale the following : 

One 17-H. P. Eclipse traction engine, 
manufactured by the Frick Engine 
and Boiler Works, Waynesboro, Pa., 
which is practically new, at a sacrifice 
price; also one 9-H. P. compound Case 
traction engine, practically new. If 
you are in the market, it would pay 
you to write us for prices. 


GREENSBORO BOILER AND MACHINE CO., 
GREENSBORO, N. C, 


For applying guano in the spring before planting the 
Cultivator Attachment is removed and two strong Plow Feet 
are provided with each machine. Attach these Plow Feet to 
the side bars of Spreader and you have the best Double Foot 
Spreader and Lister on the ‘market. 


Trip oot vi Lspainde raiisqed and Pubean 
by 0! car meals, stage © 0 
five (5) ond bait ef days through the Yellow- 
stone National Park, tr: ers, side trips, 
carriage and automobile rides at stop-over 
points and all actual expenses necessary. 

~— trips will be arranged at all stop-over 





SANDERS “ UNCLE SAM” HAY PRESS 

eat This machine is just the thing for intelligent, wide-awake 
farmers and you should send in your order at once. 
more money from your crops. 


It means 
trip, sch If maps, time- 
tables and booklets of the lines over which 


the party will travel, are desired, send 30 cts. 
. ee. A press unexcelled for one or two horses. 


Oo. H. GATTIS, 
District Passenger Agent, 
. Raleigh, N. O. 





Mounted on wheels or without mountings. 
Price $50.00—less than any other press of same 
strength and capacity. Get our special prices, 
freight paid. SANDERS MFG. CO., Dalton, Ga. 








Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market. 


tyEvery farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mill for cuarser feed. 
Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
Boz F, : : : : Poor's Knob,N.C. 


N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; 


Richmond, Va.; 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








The Meadows Patent Portable Corn Mill. 


Or to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., Charlotte, | 











BREAKING 
DRIVING 
SPEEDING 


Strong enough for breaking the most 
h for driving and speeding purposes, 
ood features o 


is em tagged @ farm cart. 
unruly colt; light wens 
A cart that combines all the 


CART: 


a speed, road 


and breaking vehicle. The driver can mount and dis- 
mount in perfect safety no matter what position the 
horse may bein. Absolutely freefrom horse motionand 


PERFECTLY BALANCED 


No seat bars to step over—driver has full freedom for 
mounting or dismounting at all times—a safety feature 
worth noting. Shaftsare framed with double cross bars 
—one above, one below, making this the most impor- 
tant part of any cart, practically unbreakable. Springs 
are 3 feet long—that’s why it is theeasiest riding. Seat 
is upholstered and adjustable to any weight of driver, 
—, Send for free, descriptive book and price and 
rm 


vought for. 


ww little money this really good cart can be 
Champion Cart Co., Box 103, Ligonier, Ind. 





When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 


Price Complete, Freight Prepaid to Your Station, 


$12.50. 


THE COLE MFG. CO., 


Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





it MANKFORD COLLAR 


LANKFORD COLLAR is a Pad and Collar combined. 

Being open at the bottom, it rolls back and forth on the 

shoulders in hauling, thus preventing friction. Itis made 

of heavy sail duck, reinforced with leather bearings, stuffed 

with clean, specially treated cotton fiber. It absorbs sweat, 

keeps the shoulders from galling, and never packs or hardens, 
Write at once for booklet on the “‘Lankford”’ humane collar, 


COUCH BROS. MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., Dept. 1. Memphis, Tenn,, Dept, ! 














THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Continuous Travel. Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 


getting one that is honestly built and will 
bale smoothly, quickly and economically 
without breaking down or getting out of order. 
We make this kind of Hay Press—4 of them— 
The Royal, Reyal Junior, Royal Economy asd New Chicamauga. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that 
one of these is the one you should buy. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT 


rtment Y, Chattanooga, Tena. 











